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UNA FUENTE DE LA PRIMERA CRONICA GENERAL: 
LUCANO! 


CI en la mayorfa de los pafses europeos goz6 Lucano de inmensa 
estima durante la Edad Media,” con mayor raz6n hubo de acogér- 
sele en Espafia, puesto que merced al famoso epitafio 


Cordoba me genuit, rapuit Nero, proelia dixi . . .* 


los eruditos espafioles sabfan que podfan vanagloriarse de que se 
contase un cordobés entre los magnos poetas de la Roma imperial. 
Y aunque Alfonso X y sus colaboradores no se dejasen guiar en sus 
preferencias por el exclusivo dictado del patriotismo, es natural que 
considerasen a Lucano como extrema autoridad en un tema que tan 
de cerca atafifa a la Espafia romana como las guerras civiles de César 
y Pompeyo. 

Veremos que en la Primera Crénica se le sigue al llegar a la época 
de Julio César y que en la General Estoria, compilacién de mayor 


1 Un poco antes de fallecer el Sr. A. G. Solalinde en el verano de 1937, habia 
proyectado, como parte integrante de las labores del Seminario de Estudios 
Medievales Espafioles, una serie de estudios especiales sobre la influencia de 
algunos autores latinos en las obras de Alfonso el Sabio. No logré completar 
ninguno de estos trabajos, pero dej6é una cantidad de datos y un estudio casi 
terminado sobre Lucano. Puesto que este trabajo iba a ser el principio de una 
nueva serie de investigaciones alfonsinas, representadas hoy por los estudios que 
se han venido preparando sobre la influencia de Ovidio y otros autores cldsicos, 
creo que vale la pena presentarlo aqui aunque sea en forma incompleta. 

No he querido hacer cambios ni adiciones a este articulo. Fuera de los 
casos en que las notas exigian datos que tengo a la mano, no he afiadido nada de 
importancia. El manuscrito indica que el Sr. Solalinde habia proyectado incluir 
varias notas més. No me he permitido suplir las observaciones que é1 hubiera 
querido hacer.—Lioyp Kasten. 

* Clotilde Schlayer, Spuren Lukans in der spanischen Dichtung, Heidelberg, 
1928. 

3 Menéndez Pidal, ed., Primera Crénica General, Madrid, 1906, pdg. 124 b; 
Eva Matthews Sanford, ‘The Manuscripts of Lucan: Accessus and Marginalia,”’ 
en Speculum, 1934, [X, 278-295. 
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aliento, se incluye {ntegramente la traduccién de su poema en la 
quinta parte, donde cronolégicamente corresponde tratar de la 
figura del dictador. En ambas obras ha de citdrsele ademds en 
cuanto los redactores hallan ocasién para recordar algunos de sus 
versos. Y en ambas obras se dan detalles biogrdficos del poeta 
cordobés. 

En el capitulo 173 de la Primera Crénica se habla de un levanta- 
miento de los hispanos contra Nerén que obliga a éste a trasladarse 
a la Peninsula, logrando su reconquista, con la excepcién de Cérdoba, 
que no se somete en un principio ‘por conseio de los sabios et de 
los philosophos.” Ner6én, para escarmentar a los cordobeses, 
condena a estos sabios a la hoguera, pero los consejeros del emperador 
le disuaden con estas palabras: 


“Cesar, la natura del logar, aquel la aprende meior que faze en ell 
alguna morada; et nos, por quanto aqui auemos fincado, aprendemos que 
por tu matar aquestos sabios, otros aura y luego en Cordoua; ca entende- 
mos et sabemos que la natura de la tierra et ell assentamiento della et ell 
ayre et las uiandas del logar et ell estrellamiento de suso lo da por fuerga; 
et por ende no deues fazer tal cosa, ca mas uernie y danno que prouecho.” 
Nero, quando estas razones oyo, pero que era el muy cruel et muy 
desmesurado en las otras cosas, acogios al conseio quel dauan, et dexo de 
quemar los sabios e tomo a Seneca et a Lucan su sobrino, que eran grandes 
philosophos et muy sabios, et fuesse pora Roma, et leuo los consigo. Et 
assi lo cuenta Lucan en un so libro, o dize: 

Corduba me genuit, rapuit Nero, prelia dixi. Que quiere dezir: 
‘‘en Cordoua nasci, leuome Nero por fuerca a Roma, et fiz un libro de las 
batallas de los romanos.’’ Et desque fueron en Roma, fizoles el Cesar 
mucho dalgo, et tomo a Seneca por su maestro; et dalli adelante guiosse 


por ellos, et en quanto lo fizo, ouo ell emperio assossegadamiente et en 
paz.‘ 


Las biograffas de Lucano escritas por Suetonio y por Vacca no 
aluden al fabuloso sitio de Cérdoba por Nerén, pero otras Vitae del 
poeta, que se antepusieron en ciertos cédices a la Farsalia, no dejan 
de explicar la frase del epitafio: “rapuit Nero,” inventando la 
rendicién de Cérdoba: “qui devicta Corduba a Nerone inter ceteros 
captivos Romam ductus est.”* Que los redactores de la Crénica 
tuvieron presente una de estas Vitae, acompafiada del epitafio, nos 
lo asegura la frase con que se introduce el primer verso de éste: 
“cuenta Lucan en un so libro.”* Pero la Vita seguida por la 


* Primera Crénica, pig. 124. 

5 Sanford, op. cit., pag. 288. 

6 Diffcil seria que solo el epitafio se copiase al frente de la Farsalia; en cambio 
en la Vita publicada por Sanford se citan los primeros versos del epitafio. 
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Crénica debia ser més extensa que la publicada y quizds se amplié 
por un escriba espafiol, que con delectacién introdujo un elogio de 
Cérdoba en iguales o parecidos términos a como lo traduce la obra 
alfonsina.’ 

La muerte de Lucano, junto a la de Séneca, est4 lacénicamente 
expresada en el capitulo 177, siguiendo a Lucas de Tty:* “Nero 

. mand6 matar a Seneca et a Lucan su sobrino.” Acaso la 
biograffa seguida por los redactores de la Crénica no detallaba el 
suicidio del poeta, como otras Vitae hacen.° 

Veamos primeramente c6mo la Crénica de Espafia utiliza la obra 
de Lucano. 

Ya en el prélogo, donde los redactores calcan con excesiva literali- 
dad la lista que Rodrigo de Toledo nos da de sus autoridades, afiaden 
el nombre de Lucano, y aunque este detalle pudiera parecer in- 
significante, indica el criterio que desde un principio mantienen los 
compiladores de la Crénica: el de otorgar la misma aprobacién a lo 
dicho por los cronistas que a lo afirmado por los poetas, criterio que 
después les lleva a prosificar los cantares de gesta espafioles. El 
Toledano, mds rigido en la mencién de sus fuentes, incluye en su 
lista Gnicamente a los historiadores, a pesar de conocer a Virgilio, 
Lucano y Ovidio, de quienes copia en sus Historias ciertos versos. 

En el capitulo 6 se cita dos veces a Lucano, y lo que se le atribuye 
no se halla en la Farsalia, pues no se alude a ningtin perfodo de cinco 
afios para las conquistas de Julio César en el occidente de Europa,'® 
ni se refiere la visita de éste al templo de Hércules en Gades, donde 
contempla una estatua de Alejandro Magno. Quien comunica 
esta Ultima noticia es Suetonio, Julius, VII, copiada después por 
Vicente Bellovacense, Speculum historiale, VII, 36. jSe debe el 
error a una confusién de autores? Me inclino mds bien a suponer 
que ambos pasajes derivan de algtin comentario a Lucano, pues no 
es el Ginico caso en que en las obras alfonsinas se atribuye a un escritor 
lo que los redactores hallan en las margenes de sus cédices. 

En otros dos lugares se utiliza a Lucano a través de Rodrigo de 
Toledo: en el cap. 78 traducen un pasaje de su Historia romana, X, 
donde se transcriben los versos I, 125-126 y en el cap. 388 se inserta 
el verso VIII, 221 citado por el Toledano en su De rebus Hisp., I, 10. 

7 Los demds detalles se encuentran ampliados de los dados por la Vita. 

* Chron., pag. 33. Viene siguiendo al Bellovacense, pero éste no menciona 
mds que a Séneca. Tampoco puede proceder de Eusebio y Jerénimo, pues éstos 
dan mds detalles. 

* Sanford, loc. cit. 

1° Cf. 62, a 39, en que se habla de esto segtin Orosio. 
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Los pasajes mds extensos inspirados en Lucano se hallan en la 
serie de cap{tulos 91-106, dedicados a las guerras civiles. - 

El capitulo 91 no encierra traduccién textual de ningin pasaje de 
Lucano, sino que los redactores se inspiran en su lectura del primer 
libro de la Farsalia, encontraéndose muy escasas semejanzas literales. 
En el capitulo 92 se nos narra el paso del Rubic6én conservando la 
visi6n que Julio César tuvo, antes de cruzar el rfo, su oracién a los 
dioses y su discurso pronunciado después de saberse en tierra italiana; 
incluye, aunque la abrevia, alguna imagen poética de Lucano, y la 
Gnica adici6n de importancia consiste en mostrar a Julio, como un 
heroico caballero medieval cruzando el primero el rio para dar 
ejemplo a sus soldados, detalle que no se halla en Lucano. 

La relacién que en la Farsalia, I, 392-365 se hace de los pueblos 
galos que acompafiaron a Julio César al iniciar la guerra civil se 
traduce en el capitulo 93, preservando a veces la forma del nombre 
pero cambidndola o interpreténdola en muchos casos; Lucano 
ilustra el nombre de cada uno de estos pueblos con una determina- 
cién caracteristica basada o en la geografia de la regién, o en las 
costumbres, o en el uso de ciertos trajes e instrumentos, o bien por 
referencias a ciertos hechos histéricos o a las religiones. La Crénica 
trata de respetar algunas de estas definiciones,” pero varias son 
mal interpretadas," otras se abrevian  y buen se omiten,” 

" Las principales alteraciones son 68, a 21: Arar (Atax); a 32: Santonges 
(Santonus); a 32: Bitur (Biturix); a 37: Aluernia (Arueni); a 42: Gebennas 
(Cebennas); a 45: Trebera (véanse variantes) (Trevir); 6 1: Tamaris (Taranis). 
Estos cambios pueden deberse a las variantes que encerraria la copia de Lucano 
que los redactores consultaran; otras transformaciones se explican por las variantes 
anotadas en las ediciones: a 18: Vogeso (en el texto Vosegi pero en variantes 
Vogesi); a 18: Lingones (Lingonas, variante Lingones); a 28: Meneto (Monoeci, 
variante Menoeci). Un error evidente de falsa unién de letras da origen al nombre 
del rio Satiro (a 29) pues el texto dice “ripas Aturi” (I, 420), aunque el cédice 
consultado por los redactores diria “ripa Saturi’’ (véanse Adnot. ed. Endt que 
tiene las variantes: Saturis y Satyris; se repite lo mismo en el comentario a los 
versos 421 y 422). Sobre otros cambios debidos a la influencia de los comentarios 
véase mds adelante. 

12 Se conserva lo que se dice del rio Varo (a 22) y del Rédano (a 41) y acerca 
de los adoradores de Teutanes y Esus (a 47-50); Menéndez Pidal imprime con 
mindscula ‘“‘teutanes,’’ pero no es nombre de pueblo, sino de deidad. 

18 Quizds la traduccién del v. 423: . . . longisque leves Suessones in armis se 
deba a un error del ms. latino posefido por Alfonso X, que sustituiria leves por 
liberes, pues se traduce: “los de Sanz que eran omnes libres en armas” (a 32). 
Puede observarse que traducen bien a Lucano IV, 9: Vettonesque leves cuando dicen 
en 70, a 21: “los vettones, e todos estos eran omnes ligeros et fardides.” En b1 
separan la comparacién que Lucano hace de los sacrificios dedicados a Tarnis con 
los ofrecidos por los scitas a Diana (v. 446), e inventan de este modo un nuevo 
pueblo de adoradores de la Luna. No se comprende por qué se dejan fuera de 
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aparte de otras supresiones mds extensas."* Como veremos mas 
adelante, las adiciones explicativas deben proceder de las glosas 
marginales puestas al texto por los comentaristas. 

Los capftulos 94 y 95 expresan en breve resumen cuanto Lucano 
pausadamente narra en sus libros I, 466-522' y III, 300-762. 
Quizés mds que del poema mismo se sirvieran los redactores de 
algin argumento de esos libros que les ofrecerfa todos los datos de 
interés sin que tuvieran que tomarse el trabajo de resumirlos."* 

Podemos tratar en conjunto de los capftulos 96 a 100, que narran, 
siguiendo el libro IV de Lucano, la campafia de César contra Afranio 
y Petreyo llevada a cabo en Lérida; los compiladores de la Crénica, 
por referirse esta parte de la Farsalia a Espafia, consideran necesario 
incluir una traduccién mds textual que de los otros pasajes men- 
cionados. Sin embargo, no dejan los redactores de alterar el texto 
que traducen. Dignas de anotarse son algunas de las omisiones 
cometidas por los redactores: el movimiento tdctico de la caballerfa 
de Julio César (Lucano, IV, 44) para proteger a su infanterfa no 
parece haber sido comprendido por los traductores, pues lo suprimen 
(71, a 31). Lucano, IV, 50 y ss., describe minuciosamente los 
cambios atmosféricos que obligan a César a interrumpir su campafia 
en Lérida, pero los redactores de la Crénica, considerando inade- 
cuada para sus fines la forma altamente poética y alambicada de 
Lucano, abrevian tal descripcién, 71, a 49-b 3, reduciéndola a una 
exposicién directa de los efectos que las alteraciones del tiempo 
tuvieron sobre la guerra. 

Francia los pueblos de los vosegos y lingones (a 18) cuando Lucano los comprende 
todos como galos. 

™ Se hallan reducciones de lo indicado por Lucano con respecto a Tarbellico, 
Alvernia, los batavos y los ligures. En b 4, por una supresién, se atribuye a los 


bardos lo que Lucano dice de los druidas, abrevidndolo con la frase “ques tra- 
baiauan mucho de leer nigromancia.” — 

% Se omiten totalmente las definiciones de los de Ysara, rutenos, Satiro, 
Santonges, Seria, neruos y vangiones. 

%* La omisién mds importante es la de los versos 412-419 que debfa ir en a 28. 
La de los versos 436-440 no se ha de considerar como omisién, pues se incluyen solo 
en las ediciones y no aparecen en los cédices (véase nota de la edicién de Housman). 

17 En el capitulo 94 hay un eco de Lucano, III, 154-168 mezclado con Orosio, 
VI, xv, 5. 

18 Un resumen bastante extenso del segundo libro ha sido impreso por W. J. 
Wilson en Speculum, 1937, VIII, 327-334, siguiendo un fragmento del siglo XIV; 
desgraciadamente el libro II de la Farsalia no se utiliza en la Crénica. De este 
tipo de “accessi’’ se servirian los redactores espafioles, m&s que de los mds breves 
que acompafian a las Adnotationes publicadas por Endt. Ndétese el error de Alpes 
por rio Albis. 
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Mayor trascendencia debe concederse a las supresiones (73, a 1 y 
74, b 7) de las protestas que Lucano (IV, 182-188 y 243 y ss.) inserta 
contra toda guerra y especialmente la civil; un rey medieval y sus 
fervientes colaboradores, aunque comprendiesen esta condenacién, 
no podfan repetirla sin contravenir a su moral guerrera; mucho menos 
podian aceptar el medio que propone Lucano en el primer pasaje 
arriba citado para acabar con aquella guerra: que los soldados 
desoigan a sus jefes y se entreguen a la inactividad. 

Quizds con el propésito de ennoblecer la hazafia de Petreyo al 
separar a sus soldados de los de César, cuando ambos bandos 
fraternizaban, nos presentan los redactores de la Crénica (73, a 48) a 
este caudillo efectuando tal separaci6n por sf solo, mientras que en 
Lucano (IV, 207-208) aparece auxiliado por sus esclavos. 

Otras abreviaciones menos significativas ocurren a través de 
todos estos capftulos, como la del discurso de Afranio (76 a), reduc- 
cién expresada por los redactores con la frase: “Estas razones, et 
otras que cuenta la estoria, razoné alli Petreo por si et por Affranio”’ 
(realmente quien habla es Afranio como lo indica la Crénica en 76, 
a 20). 

Las adiciones son bastante numerosas. Pudiera remontar a 
otra fuente la disquisicién sobre el cardcter guerrero de Julio César 
(69, a 29-70, a 5) transformado al entrar en Espafia, pais que desea 
conquistar lo mds pacfficamente posible, conociendo la fiereza de sus 
habitantes. 

En 70, b 44—48 se afiade un breve detalle de cierto sabor medieval 
sobre la disposicién de las fuerzas de César. 

En 73, a 12-21 se remata el capitulo con unas deducciones morali- 
zadoras. Examinan los redactores las deplorables consecuencias 
que tendria la fraternizaci6én del ejército de César con fuerzas de 
Petreyo y Afranio (73, a 30-46). Se amplia un discurso de Petreyo 
y se modifican sus argumentos (véase especialmente la amplificacién 
de 73, b 20-47). En la ampliacién de un discurso de Julio César 
(75, a 51-53) se afiade la siguiente consideracién: “ca la batalla 
estonces es derecha et a nombre, quando de amas partes es egual.” 
Son abundantes las adiciones en la discusién de los términos de paz 
entre César y los lugartenientes de Pompeyo, pues mientras en 
Lucano ocupan solo dos versos, en la Crénica llegan a 26 Ifneas: 76, 
a 55-b 24; nétese, entre estas adiciones, la frase ‘‘comengos a son- 
risar’’ parecida a las férmulas que se emplean en el Cantar de mio 
Cid. Finalmente, en 77, a 14-16 se afiade el siguiente principio 

19 Véase Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, pég. 858 (s. v. sonrisar). Hay varios ejem- 
plos mds de esta férmula y otras semejantes en la Primera Crénica, 165, a 8, 374, 
b 7, 531, a 9, 532, a 27 y General Estoria, I, 93, a 5. 
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higiénico: “‘ca segund los sabios dixieron, el comer et el beber es 
fecho pora beuir, ca no el ueuir pora ello,” frase repetida en varios 
otros textos medievales.”° 


E] capitulo 102 encierra un pasaje paralelo al que antes se ha 
discutido del capitulo 93. Ahora se trata de los pueblos que acu- 
dieron en ayuda de Pompeyo (Luc., III, 169-297). El procedi- 
miento empleado en la traduccién es igual al que allf se usa, pues 
también Lucano acude a las mismas determinaciones de los dis- 
tintos pueblos aliados; hay alteraciones en la transcripcién de los 
nombres,” se respetan escasas definiciones de pueblos, pues la 
mayorifa se omiten, se abrevian o se interpretan err6neamente ** 


%¢ Este dicho se halla en Part. II, v, 2 casi con las mismas palabras, aunque 
en la Crénica se afiade el beber que no se menciona en las Partidas y que aqui se 
incluye para ponerlo de acuerdo con el contexto; sobre la frase, atribuida a Hipé- 
crates, véase Knust, Mittheilungen aus dem Eskurial, Tibingen, 1879, pdg. 152, 
nota d; Knust desconocia el pasaje de la Crénica. 

™ Algunos cambios de nombres responden a variantes del texto latino: 
‘Sicania’ (Crénica, 78, a 39), Luc., III, 177, en el ms. G ‘Sicanias’ mientras en el 
texto se acepta ‘Sicaniis’; ‘Mesia’ (Crénica, 78, b 6), ‘Moesia,’ PUG y los editores 
de Lucano, III, 203, varian entre la aceptacién de esta forma (Bourgery) o la de 
‘Mysia’ (Hosius, Housman; Menéndez Pidal anota que la lectura ‘Mesia’ es 
comin a la mayorfa de los mss. de la Crénica); en cambio pudo no corregirse en el 
texto de Primera Crénica, 78, b 11, la lectura ‘Pactalo’ de los mss. EC en ‘Pactolo,’ 
pues los mss. MP de Lucano, ITI, 210, leen ‘Pactalon’; ‘Minos’ (Crénica, 78, b 13) 
‘Minos’ ITI, 215 en ms. M, aunque la inicial se halla sobre una raspadura; ‘Sidonia’ 
(Crénica, 78, b 49) ‘Essedoniae’ en el texto de Lucano, III, 280, pero un buen 
nimero de mss. leen ‘et Sidoniae’; ‘Sarmatas’ (Crénica, 78, b 50) ‘Sarmatici’ 
Lucano, ITI, 282, ‘Sarmati’ Z’; Xerses (Crénica, 79, a 11) ‘Perses’ Lucano, III, 
286, pero ‘Xerxes’ en el comentario Barnensi y en la edicién de Grotius. Las 
pequefias alteraciones—varias de ellas puramente ortogrdéficas—en otros nombres 
responderdén también a lecturas del ms. que tuvieran en la cAmara real de Alfonso X. 

* Las omisiones principales son las siguientes: las referencias a Selloe (Luc., 
ITI, 180), Hermus (III, 210) y Arius (III, 280) que debfan ir en la Crénica, 78, a 42, 
b 11, y b 49 respectivamente. Otros versos omitidos son los 181, 193-197, 241- 
243 y 277-279 que corresponderia insertarlos en Primera Crénica, 78, a 42, b 2, 
28 y 48. Se prescinde de las determinaciones de ciertos pueblos, regiones 0 rios, 
como los relativos a Encheliae (v. 189), Pholoe (v. 198), Strymon (v. 199-200), 
Celaenae (v. 206), Ilio (v. 211-213), Ganges (v. 229-234), Euphrates y Tigris 
(v. 256-263); véase Crénica, 78, a 50, b 3, 4, 8, 11, 23 y 38. En un caso se indica 
la omisién (v. 238-239) con la frase ‘‘e otras yentes dotras muchas tierras dalla de 
que la estoria non pone los nombres.” Crénica, 78,627. La explicacién astroné- 
mica de los versos 250-255 se omite, conservando solo ‘austrum’ que se traduce 
“que es contral abrego,” 78, b 36. 

23 La mayor parte de las interpretaciones erréneas dependen del procedimiento 
de traduccién que usan los redactores espafioles, quienes transcriben la mayoria de 
los nombres que encuentran en Lucano, sin pararse a distinguir entre los que el 
poeta latino usa en su enumeracién directa y los que aduce para sus comparaciones, 
explicaciones 0 como adjetivos; por ejemplo, ‘“‘Cadmeaque Dirce”’ (Lucano, III, 
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y aqui como allf las adiciones se deben a los comentarios marginales 
del ms. de Lucano que los redactores poseyeron.™ 


TA. G. SoLaLInDE 


175) se traduce “los de Dirce, los de Cadmo,” 78, a 37; los versos 176-177: 
“Pisaeaeque manus populisque per aequora mittens sicaniis Alpheos aquas’’ 
se traducen simplemente: “los piseos, los de las riberas del rio Amphiso, los de 
Sicania,” 78, a 38 (‘Amphisa’ ya se ha mencionado antes, a 34, y como aqui 
no corresponde repetirlo supongo que es una mala lectura de ‘Alpheos’); el ad- 
jetivo ‘Corycium’ (Lucano, III, 226) no se refiere a ‘Mallos’ como la Crénica, 
78, b 19, parece entender “los de Mallas de Coris”’ (lectura asegurada por Menén- 
dez Pidal en sus variantes); quizds haya que leer “los de Mallas, los de Coris.” 

* Otra advertencia: los versos 285-290 se insertan (79, a 10-18) después de 
traducir el v. 295, (78, a 7) quizds por considerar los redactores de la Crénica mas 
natural no interpolar, como hace Lucano, la comparacién de los aliados de Pom- 
peyo con los de otros guerreros, antes de dar por concluida la enumeracién de 
aquéllos. 


‘ 


DAMIAO DE GOES, A PORTUGUESE HUMANIST 


HE portrait of Damiao de Goes by Diirer shows the face of one 
capable of enjoyment but above all capable of eagerness, en- 
thusiasm and stubborn infinite curiosity, sympathy and keen ap- 
preciation. It indicates a certain acquisitiveness but also rightness 
of judgment. There is in the almost heavy features a sense of zest 
and alertness, as of one listening, weighing, questioning and actually 
peering forward in penetrating interest into the unknown, with 
bearded chin slightly raised in inquiry but with friendly quiet eyes. 
Curls of thick hair come from beneath his cap. 
The verses by Cornelius Scribo speak of his 


frons laeta, ex} rrecta, alacris, dulcedine quadam 
prae se fert pectoris indicium; 
of his kindly eyes, black hair and ‘praegraciles malae’ : 
Nil est candidius, nil est humanius illo; 
nil civile magis, nil magis est lepidum ; 
omnibus est carus. 

And indeed a host of distinguished friends bore witness to the 
Portuguese humanist’s great qualities of head and heart. Goclenio 
mentions his ‘‘ gravitas, modestia et singularis prudentia’’ ; Cardinal 
Sadoleto, called by Goes ‘‘homem doctissimo,’’ refers to his wis- 
dom, learning and nobility ; Cardinal Bembo says that he is ‘‘omni 
eloquentia et suavitate sane praeditus.’’ Bishop Paulus Speratus 
declares that he is truly a man: ‘‘hominis nomen meretur.’’ Voild 
un homme. Heinrich Loriti or Glareanus, the musician, who 
printed some music by Goes, in a letter addressed to him (‘‘eques 
magnifice’’) gives him similar praise: ‘‘ Ego re expertus sum quam 
sis ingenuus, quam gratus, quam animo civili, humano, benigno, 
quam integer vitae scelerisque purus.’’ Cardinal Madruchius 
praises his ‘‘exquisita scilicet et obscura eruditio,’’ his ‘‘genuina 
integritas’’; Vasaeus his ‘‘humanitas, probitas, eruditio eximia.’’ 
Adamus Carolus testifies to his ‘‘humanitas, candor, magnificentia.’’ 
The Archbishop of Upsala (‘‘eum quo in Prussia non vulgarem 
contraxi amicitiam’’)* addresses him as ‘humanissimus.’ There 

1 Fides, religio, moresqve Aethiopym (Damiani Goes Eqvitis Lvsitani 
Opvsevla). Conimbricae, 1791, p. 180. An English version of this little work 
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have indeed been few truer representatives of humanism than Goes, 
for he devoted himself by means of learning and culture to weave 
life and the chain of friendship into a new thing, something rich 
and strange. 

His grandfather, Gomes Dias de Goes, formed part of the house- 
hold of Prince Henry the Navigator and accompanied the prince on 
his African expedition. He distinguished himself at the siege of 
Ceuta (1415), and Prince Henry, who held the soap monopoly in 
Portugal, rewarded him with the gift of certain soap factories in 
Alentejo: a curious blend of chivalry and commerce, equally char- 
acteristic of the royal house of Portugal a century later, in the days 
of King Manuel. Damiao, one of the six children of Rui Dias and 
his fourth wife, Isabel Gomes de Limi, was born in February 1502 
at Alenquer, a small ancient town near Santarem, in a country of 
shady woods along the pleasant banks of a stream ‘piscium feracis- 
simus.’ His education was that of the other pages in the palace of 
King Manuel, which he entered in the year 1511, his elder brother, 
Fructos, being guardaroupa in the palace. There the boy had op- 
portunity to develop a love of music and curiosity concerning the 
many strange lands from which ambassadors were continually ap- 
pearing at the splendid Court of Portugal. ‘‘When I was page to 
the most prudent King, he says, I saw three elephants together and 
one rhinoceros, all of which went before the King as he rode out’’; * 
and he was present at the fight between one of the elephants and 
the rhinoceros.* The eager interested young page used to watch 
spices which had been spoilt on the voyage from India being burnt 
as rubbish at Lisbon,* and he had often seen merchants going to the 
India House with sacks full of gold and silver to buy spices and 
being turned away and told to return next day. He witnessed the 
arrival of strange men from Brazil and Abyssinia.* His curiosity 
in after life extended to every country in Europe but also embraced 
the newly discovered countries beyond the seas, in Africa, Asia and 
America. He is much happier when describing the habits of the 
Chinese than when dealing with some contemporary event in 


was made by John, son of Sir Thomas More. Cf. Cronica do Principe Dom 
Ioam, cap. ix. 

2 Hispania, in Opvscvla, 1791, p. 105. Cf. Cronica de D. Manuel, Pt. IV, 
cap. 84. 

8 Opvusevla, p. 106; Cronica, IV, 18. 

4 De rebvs et imperio Lvsitanorvm, in Opvscula, p. 158. 

5 Croniva, IV, 84. 

6 Fides, ut supra in Opvscvla, p. 175. 
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Portugal.’ King Manuel, says Goes, with his chestnut hair, high 
forehead, merry eyes of a colour between green and white, was so 
fond of music that often in his hours of business and always during 
those of recreation and even when he retired to rest, the palace re- 
sounded with harps and flutes and timbrels, sackbuts and psalteries.* 

Goes did not begin to learn Latin until his twenty-seventh 
year.® In 1523 he was sent to Flanders, the voyage by sea being 
fraught with much danger owing to the war raging between France 
and England. He became secretary to the Portuguese Factory at 
Antwerp. He maintained his connection with the Portuguese 
Court, collected chronicles for Prince Fernando, who sent him a 
genealogy to be illuminated by Simon de Bruges; *® and in 1529 he 
was sent on a special mission to Germany, and perhaps previously 
in the same year to England and Scotland. The latter statement is 
made by Antonio Galvam, who certainly derived part of his in- 
formation from notebooks of Goes. Goes himself mentions, but 
without date, that he was in England on the King’s service and was 
assisted there by John Wallop, whose acquaintance he had made in 
Lisbon.'"* As ambassador of King Joao III he landed this year at | 
Dantzig and proceeded to Vilna, Posen and Cracovia, where he 
broached the subject of a marriage between the Infante Luis and 
the young daughter of King Sigismund.” 

Goes returned to Antwerp, and in 1531 was sent by the King on 
a mission to the Court of Denmark. On his way thence to Poland 
he turned aside to Wittenberg and on Palm Sunday listened to a 
sermon by Luther in German but was unable to understand more of 
it than a few words of the Latin quotations. He dined with Luther 
and Melanchthon at his inn and afterwards visited both of these 
heresiarchs in their homes. The following is his own account before 
the Inquisition at Lisbon : ‘‘On the Monday, as I have said, we dined 
together, I and the Captain and the said Martin Luther and Mel- 
anchthon. In the afternoon we went to the fortress and there had 
tea and after tea returned to the house of Luther at his request and 
ate apples and nuts while the wife of the said Martin Luther served 
at table. And after this meal Martin Luther remained in his house 
and I and the Captain and Melanchthon went to the house of Mel- 


t Cronica, IV, 25. ‘*Dos costumes dos Chins.’’ 
8 Cronica, IV, 84. 

® Ineditos Goesianos, II, 57. 

10 Ineditos Goesianos, II, 49; Cronica, II, 19. 
11 Cronica, IV, 20. 

12 Cronica, I, 101. 
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anchthon as he begged us to come and visit his poverty ; and there 
we found his wife spinning ; she wore an old coarse petticoat and we 
saw that Melanchthon was indeed poor.’’ * 

Goes was back at Antwerp by the end of the year and in 1532 he 
studied for eight or nine months at Louvain, lodging with a friend 
who gave him a letter of introduction to Erasmus. At Freiburg in 
the following year (in which Goes also stayed in Paris) Erasmus at 
first received the young Portuguese scholar somewhat coldly. He 
thought he remembered having seen his name somewhere. He re- 
ceived so many letters, sometimes twenty in a day; he received so 
many visitors and false professions. He was in fact as Olympian 
as Goethe. But he made up for this superciliousness by a long and 
cordial letter, and the friendship thus begun grew more intimate, so 
that some of Erasmus’ latest letters were addressed to Goes. In 
one of these he advises him to have nothing to do with religious sects. 
In 1534 he writes to him ‘‘in lecto semivivus’’ and in 1536 in a last 
letter says that he is now completely bedridden, ‘‘jam perpetuo 
lecto affixus.’’ The answer of Goes to this letter must have seemed 
full of a strange unconscious egoism. It showed the gap which must 
always exist between an eager young scholar and a disillusioned dy- 
ing man of twice his age. He said that Erasmus’ letter and the 
knowledge that God was afflicting him for his sins had brought tears 
to his eyes. He sent greetings from Cardinal Bembo and other 
friends (Goes was writing from Padua). He said that some per- 
sons marvelled that Erasmus had not written in greater detail of 
the life and death of his intimate friend Sir Thomas More. Goes 
himself was most anxious to write Erasmus’ Life and he asked him 
to furnish him with materials to this end and offered to come to him 
at once; and finally he requested him to send him a map of Switzer- 
land which Erasmus possessed. No doubt the map would be more 
useful to Goes than to its bedridden owner, but such a request could 
not be very opportune at such a time. The answer to this letter 
was the news of the death of Erasmus. 

After their first meeting Goes had gone on to Basel, where he 
met Sebastian Munster and Amerbach. In 1533 he was back at 
Louvain. He was then recalled to Portugal to become Treasurer of 
the Casa da India, but he ultimately refused this appointment, and, 
after going on pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James at Compostela, 
the inveterate wanderer proceeded to Germany and spent four or 
five months with Erasmus at Freiburg as the guest of the ‘‘ prince of 


18 Ineditos Goesianos, II, 49. 
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all learning and eloquence.’’ Goes then went on to Italy, passing 
through Strassburg, where he visited Bucer. In September 1534 
he arrived at Padua, where he remained off and on for the next four 
years.’* He also visited Rome,’* Venice ** and other Italian cities. 
At Padua he made the acquaintance of Cardinals Bembo and 
Sadoleto and of Ramusio, to whom he was able to furnish much in- 
formation concerning the Portuguese discoveries. He also became 
acquainted with St. Ignatius of Loyola, and it was not everyone in 
those days who knew both Luther and San Ignacio. ‘‘Master 
Ignacio,’’ says Goes, ‘‘ author of the rule of the Brothers of the Com- 
pany of the Name of Jesus, came from Venice to Padua to present 
his excuses [for some false reports concerning Goes spread by the 
Jesuit Simao Rodrigues], and he stayed in my house with some 
brothers of his Order.’’ 2” 

In 1538 at the Hague Goes married Joanna van Hargen, of a 
noble Dutch family. In 1539 he was enjoying ‘‘otium litterarium’”’ 
at Louvain. His Fides, religio, moresque Aethiopum was pub- 
lished in 1541 and was cordially welcomed by scholars, but the book 
was condemned by the Inquisition in Portugal. In 1542 Goes re- 
turned to Louvain to share in the siege of the town by the French. 
This spirited action cost him dear, for he was taken prisoner and 
spent nine months in Normandy; he was then taken to Fontaine- 
bleau and was only released after payment of a heavy ransom, 
originally fixed at 9000 ducats and subsequently reduced to 6000; 
in return the Emperor Charles V bestowed on him a coat of arms. 
Goes returned to Portugal in 1545 in order to become tutor to the 
young Prince Joao (1537-1553) ; the voyage, with his wife and 
family, his books and pictures and other works of art cost him the 
huge sum of 600,000 réis. It was not a very favourable time in 
Portugal for those who had travelled abroad, and shortly after his 
arrival Goes was denounced to the Inquisition as a heretic by his old 
enemy the Jesuit Rodrigues; and, although he was not then ar- 
rested, the appointment as tutor to the Prince was not made. But 
in 1548 he was appointed Keeper of the Archives in the Lisbon 
Torre do Tombo, perhaps a more congenial and more permanent 
post. 
14In the Cronica, III, 60, he says that he studied at Padua during six 


years. In his Inquisition trial he states that he studied there during the five 
years 1534-1538. 

15 Cf. Cronica do Principe Dom Joam, cap. xvii. 

16 Cronica de Dom Manuel, IV, 81. 
17 Ineditos Goesianos, II, 70. 
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A quarter of a century’s sojourn in foreign parts had made 
Goes almost a foreigner. He was known in Lisbon as ‘‘o fidalgo 
flamengo,’’ the Flemish gentleman. He had contracted the con- 
vivial habits of the North of Europe, which contrasted with the 
sobriety of Portugal, although he considered the banquets of the 
French and Germans more plentiful than elegant.** His Lisbon 
house in the Pacos do Castello became known as an inn for foreign- 
ers; many of these were Germans and Flemings. It must have been 
full of costly artistic treasures. The King and Queen of Portugal 
and many foreign travellers and ambassadors came to see his library 
with its many images of saints and excellent retables. He was 
especially fond of Flemish painting, as was the Portuguese royal 
family, and when in Flanders Goes had sent the Queen a precious 
Book of Hours illuminated by Simon (Benine) of Bruges. To the 
Nuncio he had given two paintings by Jerome Bosch: the Tempta- 
tion of Job and the Temptation of St. Anthony. To King Se- 
bastian he presented a statue of St. Sebastian in coral with a base 
of chaleedony. To the churches and convents of his native Alen- 
quer, where he owned property (houses and land, an orchard, ‘‘uma 
horta 4 porta de Santa Catharina’’) his gifts were equally munifi- 
cent and included an organ, a silver-gilt chalice, a Norwegian fan 
of peacock’s feathers, a painting of the Crowning of Christ by 
Jerome Bosch and a triptych of the Crucifixion by Quintin Matsys 
(mestre quentino). In the church of Santa Maria da Varzea at 
Alenquer he had at considerable expense caused a marble tomb to 
be erected for himself with his family arms and an inscription in 
Latin.”® 

In his Lisbon house there were banquets, music and singing; 
masses and motets were played on the organ; and all these things 
seandalized his vigilant neighbours. The wind in winter would un- 
settle the tiles on part of the roof and the rain poured through into 
the chapel. This gave his enemies occasion to affirm that he al- 
lowed salt fish and pork to drip through the ceiling onto a crucifix 
in his chapel. His house was well stocked with wheat, oil, barley, 
casks of wine, barrels of salt pork. An illegitimate daughter, 
Maria de Goes, kept house for him; several of his servants were 
Flemings. One can understand how under these circumstances 
plenty of material would be provided for the malevolent gossip for 

18 Hispania, in Opvscvla, page 91: ‘‘externi homines non de copia conqueri 
solent sed de lautitia et elegantia.’’ 


19 Inscription and arms were reproduced by Guilherme J. C. Henriques in 
his invaluable Ineditos Goesianos (2 vols.), Lisboa, 1896, p. 98. 
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which the Portuguese were celebrated: ‘‘maledicere lusitanum.’’ 
He did not ostensibly lead a pagan existence. He might be seen on 
Sundays and festivals riding through the streets to hear Mass at 
S. Bento, where two of his sons were monks, or to Enxobregas when 
the King attended Mass there; with a groom, a slave and a page to 
earry his chair (the fashionable practice of nobles and gentlemen 
when they went to church), he could scarcely escape notice. But 
then, it was said, he was fond of eating and drinking and had been 
seen to eat meat on fast days: roast pork with a sprinkling of 
orange juice. He seems to have been incautious in his reminiscences 
and would say: ‘‘ You should have seen Melanchthon without a cap 
singing verses as he walked in front of Luther’s litter’’; and he 
praised Erasmus, his temperance and sobriety, in glowing terms. 
Goes of course had a multitude of friends, not only abroad, as 
Nannius, ‘amicus non vulgaris,’ who had celebrated in Latin verses 
the birth of Goes’ eldest son, or foreigners in Portugal, as the 
‘amicissimus’ Clenardus, or Spaniards in exile, as Luis Vives, who 
wrote to Goes of his ‘‘voluntas summa in te,’’ but Portuguese in 
Portugal, including the great historian Barros, one of his most 
intimate friends and godfather to one of his sons, and Cardinal 
Henrique. He was also acquainted personally with Duarte Galvam 
and Francisco Alvares. 

Goes’ interests were deep and many-sided. A keen lover of art 
and literature, he was also a skilled and enthusiastic musician and 
composer. His interest in trade is shown in a letter to the King of 
Portugal dated Anvers, July 2, 1544, warning him that all Europe 
is growing rich at his expense; as in another letter addressed to the 
King after his return to Portugal from Alenquer July 13, 1546, 
warning him of the folly of frightening away and hampering 
foreign merchants by taxation and delays. His was indeed a voice 
erying in the wilderness. In his mixture of worldliness and the 
humanities, his easy circumstances, his travels and diplomatic mis- 
sions, he recalls another friend of Erasmus, the humanist Trans- 
sylvanus, who died in 1538.*° 

In 1558 Goes was entrusted with the thorny task of writing the 
Chronicle of King Manuel’s reign. On its completion in 1566-67 ** 

20 See Alphonse Roersch, Maximilien Transsylvanus, humaniste et sécrétaire 
de Charles-Quint (Extrait des Bulletins de l’ Académie Royale de Belgique, 
April, 1928). 

21 See Joaquim de Vasconcellos, As variantes das Chronicas, Porto, 1881; 
Edgar Prestage, Critica contemporanea 4 Chronica de D. Manuel. Offprint of 


the Arquivo Historico Portugues, 1914, Vol. IX. Chapter 68 of Part IV of the 
Cronica refers to ‘‘the present year 1567.’’ 
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he received a pension of 20,000 réis and the habit of the Order of 
Christ ; but the events related were too near for an impartial his- 
torian (and Goes had set out truthfully to apportion praise and 
blame) not to incur the enmity of powerful families and interests.”* 
In the year 1567 he published a second history, the Cronica do 
Principe Dom Joam. His wife died in that year. In March 1571 
the Inquisition decided on the arrest of Goes, on the old charge of 
heresy preferred by Sim&o Rodrigues in 1545 and again in 1550. 
It evidently had sufficient subsequent reports about his life to make 
it probable that this old accusation might now bear fruit; and in 
fact the witnesses at his trial were many and sometimes malignant. 
He had read forbidden books, he had failed to observe fasts, he had 
said that many popes were tyrants and many priests hypocrites, he 
had been familiar with heretics. This was Goes’ real crime, and his 
position resembled that of the equally imprudent Fray Bartolomé 
de Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, arrested by the Inquisition 
eleven years earlier. Goes in the more easy-going first half of the 
sixteenth century had eaten and drunk with heretics and heresi- 
archs abroad and had shown no sign of repentance for having done 
so in the second half of the century in Portugal. Moreover he con- 
fessed that when he first went to Flanders he had to some extent 
been affected with heretical notions. He fell into the belief that 
papal indulgences were of little avail and began to doubt the value 
of oral confession. On these points he was cured during his Italian 
sojourn, and the Inquisition was satisfied that since his return to 
Portugal he had lived as a Catholic Christian. Nevertheless the old 
taint clung to him, and he was accused of loving foreigners better 
than his own countrymen and of having declared that foreigners 
were less treacherous than the Spaniards and Portuguese. Goes 
denied this. He said at his trial that he had never asserted that 
the Germans were of nobler disposition than the Portuguese: ‘‘I 
like all foreigners because I have been a wanderer in many lands 
and I always found them excellent company ; and as to saying that 
the cities of Germany, both heretic and Catholic, are better ordered 
than ours I did say so many times and I say so now.’’ ** 

From April 1571 to December 1572 Goes lay in the cells of the 
Inquisition at Lisbon. After nine months of imprisonment he com- 
plains that he is old and ill and can scarcely stand upon his legs and 


22 In the Cronica do Principe Dom Joam, cap. 85, he speaks of the false- 
ness and treachery of the Courts of princes. 
28 Ineditos Goesianos, II, 74. 
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that his body is covered with a kind of leprosy ; ** and he begged to 
be allowed to send a letter to Cardinal Henry and to see his son 
Ambrosio de Goes in order to hear about his family and affairs, of 
which he had been without news for three months, ‘‘de que estou 
muito triste.’’ He asked to be given a book in Latin ‘‘since I am 
rotting away in idleness and reading banishes many thoughts from 
my mind.’’*> Although his trial was not as long as the con- 
temporary imprisonment of Fray Luis de Leén in Spain, in other 
respects he seems to have been treated infinitely worse. Finally 
the Lisbon tribunal decided that he must suffer for his lapse half a 
century earlier in Flanders. His property was to be confiscated *° 
and his person condemned to confinement for life (carcer penitencial 
perpetuo) ** in the monastery of Batalha. He appears later to have 
been allowed to return home and to have died in his own house at 
Alenquer on January 30, 1574; according to one account he died at 
an inn on his way to Aleobaca. His death may have been due to 
cerebral haemorrhage.** Even before the death of Prince Luis in 
1555 Goes speaks of himself as verging on old age, and in 1565 a 
foreigner who visited him at Lisbon said that he was much aged: 
“*il se faict fort vieulx.’’ During the latter part of his life he was 
subject to fits of dizziness and he had been ill in the summer of 
1570; it is therefore not astonishing that he was unable long to 
survive those terrible months in the Inquisition prison. He fell a 
victim to his fond belief that a man of parts might live his life and 
do his work without caring about the malicious and silly inventions 
of his neighbours ; but in persecuting an old man for the sole charge, 
as the sentence declares, of a lapse of faith committed fifty years 
earlier *® the Inquisition stands convicted of having in this instance 
raked up old ashes to very little purpose. 
Ausrey F. G. BELL 

24 Ib., II, 69. 

25 Ib., Il, 71. 

26 Tb., II, 131. 

21 Ib., II, 129. 

28 See M. Lemos, Damido de Goes in Revista de Historia, 1922, p. 65. 


29 Ined, Goes., II, 128: ‘‘foram cometidas fora deste Reino semdo ainda 
mamecebo de idade de vinte e hum annos.’’ 


THE FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS OF SHELTON’S 
DON QUIXOTE PART I: A COLLATION AND 
DATING 


E once prevalent confusion over the first and second editions 

of Thomas Shelton’s translation of Part I of Don Quizote is 
now largely restricted to the catalogue cards in libraries, where it 
is still common to find all Shelton Parts I dated ‘‘1612.’’ This, in 
spite of the fact that all of the important recent bibliographies of 
Cervantes’ works recognize an edition of 1612 and a later one 
variously dated between 1615 and 1620. However, none of these 
bibliographies presents more than a very few of the most obvious 
changes that occur in the second edition ; further, they fail to agree 
on a date for it. 

On the basis of a complete collation of the first and second edi- 
tions in the Pierpont Morgan Library and those in the collection 
of Mr. Leonard Kebler, a full statement of variants is offered here 
for the first time. In addition, arguments will be presented for 
dating the second edition at 1620, the same year in which Edward 


Blount published the first edition of Shelton’s translation of Part 
IL. 


I 


Entered in the Stationers’ Register on January 19, 1611[/12], 
by Edward Blount and William Barret, Part I appeared as a small 
quarto volume in 1612." The printed title-page, like every other 
page in this edition, is edged by lines which form a rectangle, or 
box, around the text. It reads, 


THE/HISTORY/OF/THE VALOROVS/AND WITTIE/ 
Knight-Errant,/Don-Qvixote/Of the Mancha./Translated out 
of the Spanish./—/|Ornament|]/—-LONDON/Printed by 
William Stansby. for Ed. Blount and/W. Barret. 1612.* 


Collation: J*, A-Z, Aa—Oo*, Pp?; 302 leaves. 

1A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, 
ed. Arber, London, 1876, III, 204. 

2 There are facsimiles of this title-page in M. Heinrich, Iconografia ..., 
Barcelona, 1905, III, 1; J. Sufié Benages and J. Sufié Fonbuena, Bibliografia 
Critica . . . , Barcelona, 1917, 229 [reduced]; Crénica Cervantina, Afio IV, 
Nam. 17, Barcelona, 1933, cover. 
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Description: Leaf 1° Title, 1" blank, 2 Dedication, 3'-7" To The 
Reader, Certain Sonnets, 10-12" Table of Contents, 13'- 
300” [paged 1-594] Text, 301'-302" Verses of Academikes. The 
pagination is very erratic.® 

The second edition of Part I is a small quarto of the same size 
as the first. The title-page, however, is engraved, not printed. 
The upper two-thirds of the page contains a well executed en- 
graving of Don Quixote mounted on Rocinante with Sancho on 
Dapple following at his heels. Behind them in the background 
to the right are some trees, a few houses, and a windmill. Within 


the architectural box which supports this engraving appears the 
title : 


The/HISTORY OF/DON-QVICHOTE./The first parte’./ 
Printed for Ed: Blounte * 


It should be noted that there is no date on this title-page. 


Collation: A-Z, Aa—Oo*; 301 leaves. 

Description: Leaf 1 blank, 2° engraved title, 2° blank, 3 Dedi- 
cation, 4"-8' The Authors Preface, 8°-10" Certain Sonnets, 11-13" 
Table of Contents, 14-299" Text [paged 1-572], 300-301" Verses 
of Academikes. 

In addition to what can be gathered from the collations and 
title-pages, there are many changes in the second edition that strike 
the eye. The pages of text are not circumscribed by a box, as they 
are in the 1612 edition. The type, though similar, is slightly larger 
and less crowded on the page, the typical page of type being 3 to 
4 mm. wider. The ornamental chapter headings and the decorative 
capital letters are either dissimilar or differently located in the book. 
The running titles are not the same: that of 1612 reads ‘‘The de- 
lightfull Historie of the Part. I.’’ on the verso, with ‘‘ Part. I. wit- 
tie Knight Don-Quixote’’ on the recto facing it. The second edi- 
tion has ‘‘The Historie of Don-Quixote. Lib. I.’’ on the verso, and 
‘Lib. I. The Historie of Don-Quixote.’’ on the réeto facing. The 
substitution of ‘‘Lib.’’ and ‘‘Book’’ for ‘‘Part’’ is made con- 
sistently throughout the second edition. The number of new para- 

8 As some of the errors were corrected while the book was in press, no 
statement of the mistakes in any one copy will be correct for others. I am at 
present engaged in collating all the available copies of this first edition. 

4 There are facsimiles of this title-page in D. Leopoldo Rius, Bibliografia 
Critica, Madrid, 1895, I, 253 [where it is incorrectly given to the ‘‘ primera 


edicién inglesa’’]; Heinrich, op. cit., III, 3; Benages and Fonbuena, op. cit., 
230 [reduced]; Crénica Cervantina, Afio IV, Naim. 18 (1933), cover. 
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graphs is increased, roughly by 100 per cent. A checking back to 
the Brussels edition of 1607, from which Shelton translated, indi- 
eates that neither English edition follows the Spanish paragraph- 
ing.’ The Brussels text has many fewer paragraphs than even the 
English first edition. In the course of Part I Shelton makes 51 
marginal notes of various kinds, and 6 of these are not reproduced 
in the second edition. Neither their contents nor their length gives 
any clue to the reason for their omission. Probably the compositor 
overlooked them. 

It soon becomes clear as the two editions are compared that the 
compositor for the second edition made no attempt to follow the 
first in matters of spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. The 
alterations in a page selected at random should serve to illustrate 
this fact. From the first edition page 400; second, page 398: 


no punctuation, comma; Lackeyes, Lackeys; horses, Horses; stable, Stable; 
no punctuation, comma; Lackeies, Lackeys; demaunded, demanded; hee, 
he; no punctuation, comma; hee, he; Ladie, Lady; no punctuation, comma; 
ordaines, ordaynes; Ladie, Lady; iourney, Iourney; comma, semicolon; no 
punctuation, comma; Ghost, ghost; semicolon, colon; maruaile, maruell; 
no punctuation, comma; no punctuation, comma; wee, we; comma, semi- 
colon; no punctuation, comma; Andaluzia, Andalusia; no punctuation, 
comma; no, No; comma, semicolon; comma, colon; sighes, sighs; Ladie, 
lady; comma, ‘period; no punctuation, comma; no punctuation, comma; 
comma, colon; no punctuation, comma; no punctuation, comma; no pune- 
tuation, comma; comma, semicolon; shee, she; no punctuation, comma; 
hee, he; comma, colon; Ladie, Lady; mooued, moued. 


A record of these types of changes was kept for only a few pages 
scattered through the two volumes. The results corroborate the 
contention of Professor Price, made in a recent article, that seven- 


teenth-century compositors changed spelling and punctuation at 
will, but as a rule kept hands off the grammar.’ The compositor in 
question approximately doubled the amount of punctuation and 


5 El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Qvizote De La Mancha. Compvesto Por 
Miguel de Ceruantes Saauedra . . . En Brvsselas, Por Roger Velpivs Inpressor 
de sus Altezas, en 1’Aguila de oro, cerea de Palacio, Afio 1607. My own re- 
search has turned up nothing to shake the theory, first stated by H. E. Watts 
and later corroborated by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, that this was the edition from 
which Shelton translated. 

6The 3rd, 4th, and 5th, page 9; 13th, page 38; 16th, page 50; 17th, 
page 53. 

? Hereward T. Price, ‘‘Grammar and the Compositor in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries,’’ The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1939, 
XXXVIII, 540 ff. 
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changed a great deal already present, as the example shows. He 
added capital letters freely to common nouns, generally changed ie 
endings to y’s, and lopped off silent e’s. The bulk of his spellings 
look more modern than those in the original. However, he was a 
hit-or-miss corrector at best—and, of course, more than one man 
may have worked on the job. For every one of his typical sub- 
stitutions there also appear examples where he quite inconsistently 
reverses himself. As a rule his changes in punctuation improve 
the sense and clarity of the translation. 

With the number of emendations of the kinds just discussed 
running into many thousands, it will be realized that the writer was 
often hard put to decide whether a given substitution was a variant 
worth listing separately or not. Obviously there would be no point 
in setting them all down; or, if there were, to do so would be sheer 
supererogation. The following list of variants, so called, is made 
up of only those changes which clearly involved the substitution of 
one word for another, and which might have come from an attempt 
better to render the Spanish original. Such a procedure is unsatis- 
factory, of course, in that the presence or absence of a few items 
rests on personal opinion. Shelton’s handwriting, or that of the 
copy followed, must have been careless; or the compositor of the 
first edition was a sloppy typesetter. When the second edition 
changes kelled to kneeled, blist to blest, Oates to Oares, and due to 
dew in passages where the English context clearly. indicates the 
proper word, such changes have been considered corrections of spell- 
ing errors which do not need to be listed as variants. With this ex- 
planation as a warning, the reader may now proceed to the list of 
important variants. Because these are chiefly interesting as trans- 
lations, the Spanish original (from the Brussels edition, 1607) is 
given first, then the 1612 translation, and then that of the second 
edition. Duplicated changes have not been listed. 


1. Tus proezas embidio, 6 gran Quixote. [Sig.**"]; Yet Great Quizote, 
doe I enuie thee. [A4"]; Yet Great Quixote, doe I still enuie thee. 
[A4"] 

2. Ni a vuessas cuytas muestra buen talante. [**3"]; And to they cares 
will lend no lightning eare. [A5"]; And to thy cares will lend no listen- 
ing eare. [A5"] 

3. Tabla . . . Primera parte [Pp2"]; The Table of the first part [A6"]; 
The Table of the first Booke [A6"] 

4. la pastora Marcela [Pp3"]; the Pastora Marcella [A6"]; the Shep- 
heardesse Marcella [A6"]. The variant occurs throughout, except for 
one Pastora which remains on p. 16. 


. 


5. 


6. 


21 
22. 
23 


24. 
25. 
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vn hidalgo [p. 1]; a Yeoman [p. 1]; a Gentleman [p.1]. This variant 
continues throughout except for one yeoman on p. 32. 
Vna olla de algo mas vaca que carnero, salpicon las mas noches duelos 
y quebrantos los Sabados [p. 1]; a little minced meate euery night, 
griefes and complaints the Saturdayes [p. 2]; a Galli-mawfry each 
night, Collops and egges on Saturdayes [p. 2] 


. algun palomino [p. 1]; a Pigeon of respect [p. 2]; a leane Pigeon 


[p. 2] 


. con su vellori de lo mas fino [p. 1]; one apparell of the finest vesture 


[p. 2]; one sute of the finest vesture [p. 2] 


. a leer aquellos requiebros, y cartas de desafios [p. 2]; reade the loue 


dalliances, or letters of challenge [p. 2]; reade the courtings or letters 
of challenge [p. 2] 


. al ama [p. 4]; his soule [p. 4]; his old woman [p. 4] 
. tenia mas quartos que vn real [p. 5]; he had more corners then a 


Spanish Reall [p. 5]; he had more quarters then pence in a sixepence 
through leanenesse [p. 5] 


. quando fue rozin [p. 6]; when he was a simple horse [p. 6]; when he 


was a plaine Iade [p. 6] 


. Hechas Pues estas preuenciones [p. 7]; These preuentions being made 


[p. 8]; Things being thus ordered [p. 8] 


. nuestro flamante auenturero [p. 8]; Our flowrishing aduenturer [p. 


9]; our burnisht Aduenturer [p. 9] 


. las dos destraydas mogas [p. 10]; the two distracted wenches [p. 11]; 


the two loose Baggages [p. 11] 


. y acomodandole en la caualleriza [p. 12]; and laying him vp in the 


stable [p. 13]; and setting him vp in the stable [p. 13] 


. abreuid su venteril y limitada cena [p. 15]; he did abreuiat his Tauer- 


nely and limited supper [p. 15]; he made a short beggerly supper 
[p. 15] 


. en este primera afrenta [p. 19]; first dangerous scorne and aduenture 


[p. 19]; first dangerous affront and Aduenture [p. 19] 


. las burlas de su huesped [p. 20]; these jests of his guest [p. 21]; 


these tricks of his ghest [p. 20] 


. que viuia a las rendillas de Sanchobienaya [p. 22]; that dwelt in the 


Rewes of Sancho Benega [p. 22]; that dwelt in Sancho Benegas 
Streete [p. 22] 


. subid sobre vuestro cauallo [p. 24]; leape therefore a horse-backe 


[p. 24]; mount therefore a horse-backe [p. 24] 
Por el sol que nos alumbra [p. 24]; by the Sunne that doth kindle 
this world [p. 25]; By the Sunne that shines on vs [p. 24] 


. setenta y tres reales [p. 24]; amounted to seuenty and three Reals 


[p. 25]; amounted to 61. Reals [p. 25] 

tantos agotes [p. 26]; so many blowes [p. 27]; so many stripes [p. 26] 
punto por punto [p. 26]; point by point [p. 27]; word for word 
[p. 27] 
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. En esto llegé a vn camino [p. 27]; he aimed to a way [p. 28]; he 
came to a way [p. 27] 

- y que del otro le mana bermellon, y piedra acufre [p. 29]; and that 
Vermillion distilled from the other were brimstone [p. 30]; and that 
she ranne fire and brimstone at the other [p. 29] 

. canalla infame [p. 29]; infamous Kenell [p. 30]; base scoundrels 
[p. 29]. Same variant on pp. 116 and 114 respectively. 

. cuenta de su desgracia [p. 31]; account of his disgrace [p. 32]; ac- 
count of his misfortune [p. 31] 

. leno de poluo [p. 31]; full of poulder [p. 32]; full of dust [p. 32] 

- Y nos encanten, en pena de las que les queremos dar, echandolos del 
mundo [p. 36]; and bewitch vs in reuiling of the many paines wee 
meane to inflict on these bookes, by banishing them out of this world 
{p. 37]; and ery quittance with vs for the penalties wee . . . [p. 36] 

. Desengafios de zelos [p. 42]; the Vndeceiuing of Iealousies [p. 44]; 
the reclaiming of Iealousies [p. 42] 

- admiran a quien los oye [p. 43]; doe aduise the hearers [p. 44]; doe 
rauish the hearers [p. 43] 

34. la pereza del eserutifiador [p. 45]; the lazinesse of the visiters [p. 65, 
in error for 47]; the lazinesse of the searchers [p. 45] 

. mas regalado bodegonero de Malaga [p. 53]; best fed Tapster of 
Malaga [p. 55]; best fed Victualer of Malaga [p. 53] 

. Vnos catapacios, y papeles viejos [p. 63]; certain old quires & scroules 
of bookes [p. 65]; diuers old quiers and scroules of bookes [p. 63] 

. Si parecia por alli algun Moriseo Aljamiado que los leyesse [p. 63] ; 
pereeiue any more translated Spaniard, thereabouts that could read 
{p. 65]; perceiue thereabouts, any Moore turned Spaniard, that could 
[p. 63] 

. le hallera [p. 63]; might easily affoord him [p. 65]; would easily haue 
afforded him [p. 63] 

- y poniendole el libro en las manos [p. 63]; and setting the booke in 
his hand [p. 65]; & giuing him the book [p. 63] 

. que si el tuuiera diserecion, y supiera lo que yo los desseaua [p. 64]; 
and were he of discretion, or knew my desire [p. 66]; and had hee 
beene of discretion, or knowne my desire [p. 64] 

. la paga que el quisiesse [p. 64]; what hee listed for his paines [p. 66] ; 
what hee would desire for his paines [p. 64] 

. tan largo, y tendido, tan atenuado, y flaco [p. 65]; so long and lanke, so 
lanke and leane [p. 67]; so long and lanke, so thinne and leane [p. 65] 

. deposito de las aeciones [p. 66]; the depository of actions [p. 67]; the 
Treasury of actions [p. 65] 
que he dicho [p. 70]; which I haue said [p. 72]; which I haue spoken 
[p. 70] 

. la caualleria [p. 73]; Chiualrie errant [p. 74]; Knight Errantry [p. 
72) 
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46. embaulauan tassajo como el puiio [p. 75]; tossed in with their fish 
whole flies [p. 77]; tossed in with their fists whole slices [p. 75] 

47. han tomado el traje de Grisostomo [p. 87]; taken on the array of 
Grisostome [p. 88]; taken on them the habit of Chrysostome [p. 86]. 
This variant appears consistently throughout. 

48. huele algo a Gentilidad [p. 95]; smelles of gentility [p. 95]; smels of 
Gentilisme [p. 92] 

49. Del Ingenioso Hidalgo [p. 114]; of The Witty Knight [p. 113]; of 
the most Wittie Knight [p. 111] 

50. de la dehesa de Cordoua [p. 115]; of the Stood of Cordoua [p. 114]; 
of the Pasture of Cordoua [p. 112] 

51. que queda apaleado [p. 120]; got the Bastanado [p. 119]; had the 
Bastanado [p. 117] 

52. el segundo pienso [p. 127]; their second ration [p. 126]; their second 
refreshing [p. 124] 

53. y que la hija del ventero, lo era del Sefior del Castillo [p. 128]; the 
Inne-keepers daughter was the Lord of the Castels [p. 126]; the In- 
keepers daughter was the L*. daughter of the Castle [p. 124] 

54. de toda aquella armonia [p. 131]; of all that harmony [p. 129]; of 
that harmony [p. 127] 

55. No me fue possible subir por ellas, ni menos pude apearme de Rozinante 
{p. 143]; I was not in any wise able either to mount it, or alight from 
Rozinante [p. 142]; I was not able either to mount, or alight from 
Rozinante [p. 139] 

56. vn Cauallero nouel [p. 148]; a Knight nouell [p. 146]; a new Knight 
[p. 144] 

57. de todo punto rematd el animo de Sancho Panga [p. 157]; in that very 
instant conclude Sancho Panga his courage [p. 156]; in that very 
instant abate . . . [p. 153] 

58. Por Dios que la bazia es buena [p. 183]; the Bason is a good one By 
God [p. 180]; The Bason is a good one [p. 177] 

59. vn ropon Ducal [p. 193]; the Reall of a Duke [p. 190]; the Royall 
Robe of a Duke [p. 187] 

60. las manchas [p. 202]; the spottes [p. 199]; the sports [p. 196] 

61. por los versos [p. 213]; by. the letter [p. 210]; by the Verses [p. 207] 

62. la immensidad [p. 223]; the immanity [p. 219]; the exceeding great- 
nesse [p. 216] 

63. en boluer tanto por aquella Reyna Magimasa [p. 233]; by taking 
Queene Magimasa [p. 230]; by taking Queene Magimasas part [p. 227] 

64. Quanto mas, que desnudo naci, desnudo me hallo, ni pierdo ni gano: 
mas que lo fuessen, que me vaa mi? Y muchos piensd que ay tozinos, 
y no ay estacas. Mas quien puede poner puertas al campo? Quanto 
mas, que de Dios dixeron [p. 234]; How much more seeing I was 

borne naked, and am now naked, I can neither win nor lose. And if 

they were leuyed, what is that for me? And many thinke there is 
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Bacon, and there is but stakes? But how can they set gates to the 
field, specially seeing they spake ill of God himselfe? [p. 232]; How 
much more seeing I was borne naked, and am now naked, I can neither 
win nor lose? A man is but a man, though he haue a hose on his 
head; but howsoever, what is that to me? And many thinke there is a 
Sheepe where there is no Fleece. But who shal bridle a man his 
vnderstanding, when men are prophane [p. 229] 

. que el de su voluntad auia escogido [p. 237]; which hee had then 
willingly chosen [p. 233]; which hee had at that time willingly chosen 
[p. 230] 

. por loco [p. 238]; as wood [p. 235]; as mad [232] 

. por su falda [p. 240]; by the spirit [p. 237]; by the skirt [p. 234] 

. Ya te tengo dicho antes [p. 246]: I haue else told thee [p. 243]; I 
haue oft told thee [p. 240] 

- y no le podia matar nadie, sino era metiendole vn alfiler de ablanca por 
la punta del pie [p. 252]; slaine, if it were not by a denier pinne, 
thrust in at the sole of his foote [p. 249]; slaine, if it were not by 
clapping a pinne to the soale of his foot [p. 246] 

. que buenamente no acertaré a encarecerlo [p. 290]; as I cannot possible 
endure it enough [p. 287]; as I cannot possibly endeere it enough 
[p. 283] 

. por quitalle a el la esperanga, de posseerme [p. 292]; to the end they 
might illude his hope [p. 289]; to the end they might make voide his 
hope [p. 285] 

. la mentira [p. 293]; vntruth [p. 290]; so many lies [p. 286] 

. que son tan diferentes [p. 294]; that are wholy discrepant [p. 290]; 
that are wholy different [p. 286] 

. al concertar de la barata, no repara en inconuenientes [p. 295]; neuer 
considers the price, worthinesse, or faultlesse of the stuffe [p. 292]; 
neuer considers the price, worth, or defect of the stuffe [p. 288] 

. tantas desuenturas [p. 304]; so many disuentures [p. 301]; so many 
mis-fortunes [p. 297] 

. aurian andado [p. 309]; They trampled [p. 306]; They trauelled 
[p. 302] 

. tan vengatiuo [p. 326]; so vengatiue [p. 323]; so wrathfull [p. 319] 
. pero buenas son mangas despues de Pasqua [p. 332]; But sleeues are 
good, although they come after the feast [p. 329]; But it is not lost 
that comes at last [p. 325] 

. quando no os me eato [p. 332]; when I least expect it [p. 330]; when 
hee least expects it [p. 326] 

. Auiase en este tiempo vestido Cardenio los vestidos [p. 336]; And 
Cardenio had by this time done on the apparrel [p. 333]; . . . put on 
the Apparell [p. 329] 


- aquel viaje [p. 346]; of that one voyage [p. 341]; of that voyage 
[p. 339] 
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82. el diuino sacramento [p. 362]; the diuine Sacrament [p. 356]; the 
diuine Ordinance [p. 354] 

83. Tuuieron cuydado las dos de darle [p. 395]; The Master and Mayden 
had as great care to giue him [p. 387]; The Mistresse and Mayden 
[p. 386] 

84. y por estar tan ocupado en tenerla, no pudo acudir a alcarse el emboco 
que se le caya, como en efeto se le cayd del todo [p. 409]; The Gentle- 
man held her very strongly fast by the shoulders, that hee more on his 
owne face that was falling, and was so busied therein, as hee could not 
hold vp the maske, as it did in the end wholy [p. 401-2]; The Gent. 
holding her very strongly fast by the shoulders, the Maske he wore on 
his owne face was falling; and he being so busied, could not hold it 
vp; but in the end fell wholly [p. 399-400] 

. y de lo bien, que se auian defendido, y guardado sus placas [p. 444]; 
and how well they had defended themselues and kept their fortresses 
[p. 455]; & kept their Fortresses with great Magnanimity [p. 433] 

. Sin ser sentidos de nadie [p. 470]; vnfelt or espied of any [p. 480]; 

vnseene or espied of any [p. 458] 

y assi como sintid gente [p. 470]; and as soon as she felt people [p. 

480]; and as soone as she sawe people [p. 458] 

. A Seftor Cura, Sefior Cura [p. 543]; O M’. Curate, M’. Curate [p. 

548]; O Master Curate, Master Curate [p. 526] 

Assi es como vuestra merced dize [p. 549]; You say very true [p. 554]; 

Sir, you say very true [p. 532] 

. dio con el al cabrero en todo el rostro [p. 583]; he caught the Goate- 
heard so furious a blow [p. 586]; he raught . . . [p. 564] 


The first question raised by these variants is: did the makers of 
the second edition correct it by a comparison with the Spanish 
text? Though for many of the changes it is impossible to speak 
with assurance, the weight of evidence seems to show that they did. 
At least twenty-six of the substitutions result in wording that 
is closer to Cervantes’ phraseology. Whether or not there are 
‘*better’’ translations is not the point at issue. They are changes 
which indicate an attempt to express the Spanish more accurately, 
as, for example, the change of soule to old woman for ama.* On the 
other hand, more than half the changes, fifty-two to be exact, give 
us English that is just as poor a translation as that of the first edi- 
tion. Number 1, above, shows this: embidio is turned into I envie 
and I still envie.® Confusion of a sort is created by the fact that 


$ $ & & 


8No. 10. Others of this type are: 6, 11, 12, 14, 21, 22, 29, 33, 37, 38, 40, 
42, 46, 48, 50, 59, 61, 63, 67, 79, 81, 83, 84, 87, 89. 

9 Others: 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
31, 34, 35, 36, 41, 43, 44, 45, 47, 49, 51, 52, 53, 56, 62, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 
72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 82, 86, 88, 90. 
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twelve of the second forms are farther from the Spanish than the 
first. For instance, setenta y tres is first Englished seventy and 
three and then altered to 61; and the correct translation of spottes 
for las manchas becomes sports.‘° There is bound to be an oc- 
easional difference of opinion about whether or not a particular 
variant is an improvement or a mistake, but this happens too in- 
frequently, it is hoped, to upset the generalizations. As many of 
the English words used are now archaic or obsolete, the tastes of 
the modern reader were not taken into consideration. 

Although it may be assumed on fairly conclusive evidence that 
the Spanish text was consulted in the course of correcting the first 
edition, it is certain beyond a question of doubt that no thorough or 
scholarly comparison was attempted. In the first place, all sorts of 
errors in the English as English were permitted to slide by, errors 
which any careful revisor would have eliminated. There is space 
here for only three of a host of possible examples. In the intro- 
duction (Sig. A3") the author’s friend advises him to ‘‘labour also 
that the melancholy Mare by the reading thereof, may be urged to 
laughter,’’ which is a horse of a different color from the one 
Cervantes intended. Mare should be may. In the famous ‘‘ Age 
of Gold’’ speech Don Quixote gravely informs the goatherds that 
cork bark was used to cover ‘‘ horses, sustayned by rusticall stakes’’! 
Horses is the translation for casas in both editions (pp. 78 and 76). 
Near the end (pp. 564 and 561) Sancho urges the Don to quit his 
eage and ‘‘recount eftsoons on the good Rozinante’’—an obvious 
slip for remount. In the second place, all kinds of bad translations 
were left in the new version: trance is consistently trance, with 
amazing results ; suceso is always success, let the meaning fall where 
it will; advertir equals advertise over and over again. Cardenio’s 
desastrado traje persists as disastrous attire; lamé al ventero con- 
tinues to be called for his horse. In short, the Spanish was con- 
sulted, but only here and there, depending on the whim of the 
corrector. 

From all this another question naturally arises: Did Shelton 
correct his own first version? Though not incontrovertible, the 
evidence here seems to show clearly that he did not. The outstand- 
ing peculiarity of Shelton’s style, diseussed by Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
and others, is his habit of translating Spanish words by English 
words that look like them—trance, success, and advertise are ex- 
amples already given. But of the changes made in the second 


10 Nos. 23 and 60. Others: 15, 32, 39, 54, 55, 57, 58, 64, 78, 85. 
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edition fifteen do away with such Sheltonisms as Pastora for pastora, 
preventions for prevenciones, distracted for distraidos, point by 
point for punto por punto, and Kenell for canalla." Just as con- 
vincing is the fact that twenty-nine of the variants are more modern 
English words. Apparently the corrector was a younger man than 
Shelton; certainly his vocabulary contained fewer obsolete or 
archaic terms. He changes, for example, Yeoman to Gentleman, 
Rewes to Streete, visiters to searchers, nouell to new, and immanity 
to greatnesse.‘* 

To summarize: the second edition of Shelton’s Part I presents 
thousands of changes in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation ; 
the compositor patently felt free to alter at will in these three re- 
spects. The ninety variants in whole words are scattered hap- 
hazardly throughout the work, but are found chiefly in the opening 
chapters. Although the Spanish text was apparently consulted on 
occasion, this led to a more accurate translation for only about one 
fourth of the changes; half of the new forms are no improvement; 
in at least a dozen instances the change is for the worse. The 
superficial and careless quality of the job as a whole is definitely 
proved by the many mistakes common to both editions, both in the 
English per se and in the English as a translation. Finally, the 
correcting was almost certainly not done by Shelton, for none of 
his mannerisms occur in the variant forms, and in general the new 
words are more modern English. 


II 


On our second problem—the date of publication of the second 
edition of Part I—the bibliographers’ suggestions range from 1615 
to 1620.‘ The very obvious cause for uncertainty, as the reader 


11 Nos, 4, 13, 15, 25, 28. Others: 29, 30, 43, 47, 48, 56, 62, 75, 77, 82. 

12 Nos. 5, 20, 34, 56, 62. Others: 4, 8, 13, 18, 26, 28, 30, 31, 41, 47, 50, 59, 
63, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 75, 77, 80, 86, 87. 

13 Each of the ninety variants was compared with the French translation 
by Oudin (Paris, 1614). There is no evidence of influence. 

14 Rius, op. cit., I, 253, having never known of the 1612 Part I, presumed 
that the second edition was the first; B. Quaritch, Bibliotheca Hispana, Lon- 
don, 1895, 40, ‘‘1620’’; Heinrich, op. cit., III, [3], ‘*1620’’; A. Esdaile, A 
List of English Tales and Prose Romances, London, -1912, xxiii, ‘‘ perhaps 
1615’’; Sufié Benages and Sufié Fonbuena, op. cit., 230, ‘‘1619’’; A. Palau y 
Duleet, Bibliografia de Cervantes ..., Barcelona, 1924, 20, ‘‘1617’’; J. 
Givanel y Mas, Catdleg de la Collecié Cervantica . .., Barcelona, 1925, 55, 
‘‘anterior al 1618’’; A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short Title Cata- 
logue ..., London, 1926, 107, ‘‘[1620%]’’; G.-M. del Rio y Rico, Catdlogo 
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has seen from the description given earlier in this paper, is the fact 
that the engraved title-page for the second edition (and it is the 
only title-page) bears no date. 

If Part II had only the engraved title-page, there would be the 
same difficulty in dating it, and for the same reason. But all copies 
of Part II carry a letter-press, or printed, title-page with the in- 
seription ‘‘London,/Printed for Edward Blount./1620.’’ A num- 
ber, but not all, of the copies of Part II have in addition to this 
printed and dated title-page an engraved and undated title-page, 
which is identical with that of Part I except for the words ‘‘The 
Second Parte’’ instead of ‘‘The First Parte.’’ (Later an explana- 
tion will be given to account for the fact that all Parts II do not 
have both the printed and engraved title-pages. ) 

Those who have suggested 1615 as the date for the second edi- 
tion of Part I have probably done so because on the fifth of Decem- 
ber of 1615 Blount caused to be registered ‘‘The second part of Don 
Quizote’’ in the Stationers’ Register.» That Blount knew so soon 
of the appearance of the Spanish Part II is possible, but hardly 
probable. Cervantes’ final aprobacion is dated November 5, 1615. 
The book could only have begun to appear in the bookshops of 
Madrid at the time when Blount was having his registration made 
in London. As has been shown elsewhere,'* the demand for Part I 
was not so excessive in England in 1615 that Blount would have 
been likely to make such a frantic effort to be first with Part II. 
After all, it took him five years to get his translation made and off 
the press. Besides, we know that Shelton used the Brussels edition 
of 1616 to translate from. No, what happened beyond much ques- 
tion was that Blount had come into possession of a copy of Ave- 
llaneda’s spurious Part II published in the fall of 1614. Discover- 
ing his error after he had caused the book to be registered, Blount 
let the whole matter rest until a copy of the true Part II reached 
him by way of Brussels at some time after 1616. 

The bibliographers who, like Suié Benages, date the second edi- 
tion of Part I after 1618 are on firm ground. They have done so 


Bibliografico ..., Madrid, 1930, 128, ‘‘antes .. . 1620’’; J. D. M. Ford 
and Ruth Lansing, Cervantes, A Tentative Bibliography, Cambridge, Mass., 
1931, 44, cite Givanel y Mas for ‘‘ before 1618’’; C. L. Penney, List of Books 


. in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1938, 147, 
‘fea. 16207’. 


15 Arber’s Transcript, III, 579. 
16 In my paper, ‘‘ Don Quizote in England before 1660,’’ read at the last 
meeting of the Modern Language Association (1939). 
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as a result of recognizing that the picture of Don Quixote and 
Sancho on the English engraved title-page is an enlarged copy of 
the one which appears on the title-page of the French translation of 
Part II by F. de Rosset, published in Paris by ‘‘Iaques dv Clov & 
Denis Moreav’’ in 1618.‘' Those who date the second edition be- 
fore 1618—and they are in the majority—err in thinking that the 
English engraving was the prototype. Rius, through understand- 
able ignorance, started the theory; he has been followed by Hein- 
rich, Givanel y Mas, Palau y Dulcet, and others. That the English 
and French engravings are copies, one way or another, is patent to 
anyone who has seen them both. Except for their size and a few 
details (the device on Quixote’s banner, the size of the windmill, 
and the type of trees and houses in the background) the two piec- 
tures are identical. 

The correct date of the second edition of Part I, and along with 
it proof that the French engraving came first, can be definitely 
settled by a shrewd discovery of the late E. Gordon-Duff. His find- 
ings appeared in a privately printed publisher’s brochure of such 
extremely limited circulation that few scholars appear to have seen 
it.“* As has been remarked before, the engraved title-pages for the 
second edition of Part I and the first edition of Part II are identical 
except for the words first and second. With the aid of a magnify- 
ing glass Gordon-Duff discovered that underneath second in the 
Part II title-page could clearly be discerned traces of first. The 
words are in script type. The ¢ of first has a high loop on it which 
circles back and joins the top of the s. The top half of that loop 
is visible to the naked eye above the on of second. With a glass, 
or in an enlarged photograph, one can also make out part of the 
crossbar of the r (of first) between the e and c of second, and part 
of the crossbar of the ¢ (of first) in front of the d of second. 

With this evidence before us the sequence of the publication of 
Parts I and II becomes clear. Part II was done first, with a 
printed title page dated 1620. At some time while this volume was 

17 There are facsimiles of this title-page in F. L. Fabra, Iconografia ... , 
Barcelona, 1879, plate 1; Rius, op. cit., I, 208 [reduced]; Heinrich, op. cit., No. 
236; Crénica Cervantina, Afio IV, Nam. 21 (1933), cover. 

18 ‘* Notes on the Hitherto Undescribed First Edition of Shelton’s Trans- 
lation of Don Quixote, 1612-1620,’’ n.d. Professor Henry Thomas, Curator of 
Spanish books at the British Museum, informs me by letter that only 15 copies 
of the pamphlet were printed. The copy in the British Museum was Professor 
Thomas’ personal copy, given him by Gordon-Duff. The pamphlet was written 
to advertise the sale of Mr. Leonard Courtney’s copy of the 1612 Part I. 
There is a copy in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America. 
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in press Blount decided that the appearance of Part II would 
create a new demand for Part I. In the eight years that had 
elapsed since 1612 copies of the first edition of Part I must have 
been pretty well exhausted. For the new edition of Part I Blount 
had made an engraved title-page, his artist using as a model that 
of the de Rosset edition of 1618. Further evidence of the presence 
of the French edition in Blount’s hands occurs in his dedication 
to ‘‘George, Marquis Buckingham,’’ where he alludes to Mme. de 
Luysnes, the dedicatee of the de Rosset translation. Having struck 
off all the engraved title-pages necessary for the new Part I, Blount 
had his engraver rub off the word first and cut second in its place. 
As we have seen, all traces of first were not obliterated. From this 
re-cut plate were engraved title-pages for Part II, which were then 
bound into those copies of Part II which Blount still had in stock. 
Such copies have two title-pages—the undated engraved, and the 
dated letter-press. Evidently a considerable part of the edition 
had left Blount’s shop before the engraved title-page was com- 
pleted. Copies of the Part II at the Bodleian, the New York Public 
Library, Yale University Library, and my own copy are of this 
kind, with just a printed title-page. 

1620, then, is the date not only of the first edition of Part II, 
but also of the second edition of Part I. The story just told of the 
printing of this second edition very possibly accounts for the 
miserable job of correcting described in the opening section of this 
paper. The printing of Part II was done for Blount in the shop of 
George Purslowe. For the second edition of Part I Blount turned 
to William Stansby, who had done the 1612 edition. Inasmuch as 
the work on Part II was well ahead of that on Part I, Stansby must 
have had orders to rush his printing so that Blount would have as 
many copies of the complete work (Parts I and II) as possible to 
sell as a unit. That being the situation, it is no wonder that the 
second edition, though more correct than the first, is still no ex- 
ample of meticulous editing. 

Epwin B. KNow gs, JR. 

New York University 


PORTUGAL AND GALICIA IN THE PLAYS OF 
TIRSO DE MOLINA 


IRSO de Molina’s interest in Portugal and Galicia has not 
passed unremarked by students of his plays. Gil y Zarate be- 
lieved he could postulate a visit of some length in Portugal.’ 
Pedro Muiioz Peiia expressed an opinion? apparently based on 
Gil’s, but amplifying the latter’s statement with allusions to spe- 
cific plays. Cotarelo y Mori elaborated the same hypothesis,’ hold- 
ing, however, that Tirso toured Portugal only briefly during his 
years in Trujillo and spent more time in Galicia at some period of 
his life. Américo Castro states categorically that Portugal was 
familiar to the dramatist.t No direct confirmation of these views 
seems as yet to have been forthcoming, and none may be found.° 


1 BAE, V, xxxii, quoted from his Manual de literatura: ‘‘Sin duda haria 
frecuentes viajes y visitaria extrafios paises, pues se hallan esparcidas en sus 
obras descripciones de sitios y lugares que pinta como si con sus propios ojos 
los hubiera visto; pareciendo sobre todo indudable que pasé bastante tiempo 
en Portugal.’’ 

2 El teatro del maestro Tirso de Molina, Valladolid, 1889, pp. 59-60: ‘‘A 
esta primera époeca de su vida pertenecen también sus viajes por la Peninsula, 
pues es indudable que viajé bastante por lo que se ve en sus obras, y aunque 
ignoramos por completo el motivo y la ocasién de estos viajes, es lo cierto que 
estuvo en Sevilla, en Valladolid, en Galicia y en Portugal. . . . En Quien calla 
otorga, cita el vino de Rivadavia, lo que indica que conocia a Galicia y el 
argumento de Mari-Herndndez completa nuestro aserto que Tirso estaba 
enterado de las costumbres y vida de Galicia por conocimiento personal hecho 
por él mismo. . . . En Portugal . . . estuvo Téllez con seguridad por bastante 
tiempo y la historia de este pais debié gustarle e interesarle mucho, cuando la 
utiliz6 para argumento de cuatro o cinco de sus dramas, cuya accién pasa en el 
vecino reino, no de una manera convencional y fantastica, tal como lo hizo en 
algunas obras con Flandes, con Alemania y con Italia, sino detallando sitios y 
lugares y haciendo descripeiones exactas y verdaderas de ciudades como la 
famosa de Lisboa en el Burlador de Sevilla.’’ 

3 Tirso de Molina: investigaciones bio-bibliograficas, Madrid, 1893, pp. 
31-33. 

*Tirso de Molina, Obras, I (3d. ed.), Madrid, 1932, p. xviii: ‘‘Tirso 
conocia perfectamente Portugal.’’ 

5 Cotarelo, in NBAE, Comedias de Tirso de Molina, I, viii, says, ‘‘No es 
de creer, pues, que en ningdn tiempo lleguemos a saber mucho mds de lo que 
hoy se sabe de la vida de nuestro fraile. Su biografia ha de ser siempre 
principalmente literaria.’’ Castro, loc. cit., p. vii, agrees, ‘‘Segan acontece a 
menudo en la historia literaria, la obra misma es, en este caso, el documento 
266 
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But speculation is certainly justified by available evidence of the 
poet’s knowledge of Portuguese and Galician speech, his character- 
ization of Portuguese national traits, use of Portuguese history, de- 
scriptions of cities and country, and attitude toward Galicia and 
the Galicians. Apart from their connotations in Tirso’s meager 
biography, these points merit study for their own sake, and this 
paper will consider them in order, in so far as that is feasible, on 
the basis of a number of plays.* 

Tirso’s use of Portuguese and Galician is characteristic. The 
most frequent occasion for their introduction is the dramatist’s 
stock masquerade situation. Dofia Jerénima in El amor médico 
thus appears in three different personalities and furthers her im- 
posture by speaking Portuguese in several scenes." Maria in Mari- 
Hernéndez speaks Galician when posing as a gallego honrado.* 
Donia Jusepa in Por el sdétano y el torno deceives her sister by wear- 
ing Portuguese costume and speaking Portuguese.® The gracioso 
in Marta la piadosa * likewise pretends to be Portuguese. 

When cast or setting is entirely Portuguese, naturally Castilian 
is used with negligible exceptions." But apart from their use in 
masquerades, Portuguese and Galician serve other ends. In Antona 


Garcta a scene in an inn near the frontier identifies some of the 
characters on the stage as Portuguese by their language.’? In 
Mari-Hernéndez the heroine sings ** a Galician folk-song. A sonnet 


que con ms plenitud habla de lo que fué y sigue siendo para nosotros el 
autor.’’ 

6 It will save time and needless extension of footnotes to list here these 
plays and the volumes in which they are found. BAE, V, contains El amor 
médico, Averigiielo Vargas, La gallega Mari-Hernéndez, Marta la piadosa, Por 
el sétano y el torno, El vergonzoso en palacio and La villana de la Sagra. 
NBAE, IV, contains Antona Garcia and Doiia Beatriz de Silva; and NBAE, 
IX, El burlador de Sevilla, Escarmientos para el cuerdo, Las quinas de 
Portugal, La romera de Santiago, Siempre ayuda la verdad. Quotations are 
from the plays as found therein, except that words initial in the verse are not 
capitalized as they are in BALE, V. 

t Act II, Se. XIII; Act ITI, Se. X, XIII, and elsewhere. 

8 Act III, Se. V. 

® Act III, Se. XVI. 

10 Act ITI, Se. XX. 

11 In Escarmientos para el cuerdo a few phrases of Portuguese are spoken 


for comic effect by the child Diaguito and by the gracioso, a Galician; Act I, 
Se. I and IT. 


12 Act III, Se. III. 
18 Act II, Se. IV. 
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in Portuguese is read in Por el sétano y el torno,* and Portuguese 
affords the gracioso an opportunity for humorous sallies in El amor 
médico** and Doiia Beatriz de Silva. 

No less characteristic is Tirso’s fondness for injecting into his 
plays remarks upon Portuguese and, to a smaller extent, Galician 
national traits. Nowhere does he attempt an extended analysis of 
the Portuguese psychology, but when scattered comments are col- 
lected, a fairly complete picture emerges. The most essential qual- 
ity of the Portuguese is naturally the amorousness traditionally 
ascribed to them.’’ They are sebosos, quick to melt, to a point 
where seboso becomes a synonym of Portuguese, and love itself is 
given Portuguese citizenship.’** As might be anticipated, the sus- 
ceptible heart is depicted also as jealous.'® Quickness to anger and 
to take vengeance are further compatible traits.2° The fine décimas 


14 Act II, Se. XV. Tirso himself informs us (Act II, Se. XIII) that this 
sonnet is by Camoens; it is in fact number XVI of the latter’s sonnets, with 
variants. 

15 Act II, Se. III. 

16 Act I, Se. VIII. 

17 Américo Castro has made some keen observations concerning Tirso’s 
conception of the Portuguese. See loc. cit., pp. xiv-xv, particularly, and p. 46, 
note 847, p. 91, note 941-42 (parallels of one of the quotations below), p. 233, 
note 468. 

18 ‘* Portugués y seboso vienen a ser sinénimos,’’ Castro, loc. cit., p. xv. 
Pasito, que te derrites;/de nieve te has vuelto sebo:/nunca has sido sino 
agora,/portuguesa (Zl vergonzoso, Act II, Se. XV); jPelead, seboso, agora! 
(Antona Garcia, Act. II, Se. III); in Mari-Hernéndez Maria addresses Beatriz 
as sebosa; and similar quotations could be accumulated. Bien parece/que es 
amor portugués (Antona Garcia, Act I, Se. V); Ya, amor, . . ./no os llaméis 
mds portugués (Dofia Beatriz de Silva, Act I, Se. VII); Nuestra nacién 
portuguesa/esta ventaja ha de hacer/a todas; que porque asista/aqui amor que 
es su interés/ha de amar en su conquista/de oidas el portugués,/y el castellano 
de vista (El vergonzoso, Act I, Se. XIV); Que es muchacha y descuidada,/ 
aunque portuguesa, vive/de que tan presto cautive/su libertad la lazada/o nudo 
del matrimonio (ibid., Act I, Se. XV); cortés, valiente, cumplido,/y portugués, 
sobre todo,/para amores (Por el sdtano y el torno, Act II, Se. XVII); Fuera 
error/tener en cosas de amor/competidor portugués (Siempre ayuda la verdad, 
Act I, Se. XVI). 

19 Como en materia de amar/son portugueses los celos (Dofia Beatriz de 
Silva, Act II, Se. VII); Es ansi/que todos nacen aqui/tan celosos como 
amantes (Averigiielo Vargas, Act I, Se. I); Que celos de Portugal,/no es 
euerda quien no los huye (Dofia Beatriz de Silva, Act II, Se. VIII); Fineza, 
al fin, de amante portuguesa./i;Y de qué se trataba? jiAmor o celos? (ibid., 
Act ITI, Se. VI); Porque del modo que amor,/son los celos portugueses (Zl 
amor médico, Act III, Se. VIII). 

20 Muy colérico sois . . . Es/condicién de portugués (El vergonzoso, Act 
III, Se. XV); La venganza portuguesa/no en cera, en diamante vive (Zscar- 
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that comprise Scene IV of Act II of Escarmientos para el cuerdo 
are a particularly artistic example of Tirso’s introduction of na- 
tional qualities. Here Garcia is torn between love and the impulse 
to forgive on the one hand and on the other a sense of injury and 
the urge to avenge the offense to his honor.** 

The Portuguese are also cruel, gallant, brave, courtly, stalwart 
and constant.” They are sensitive and, though ready to offer hos- 
pitality, resentful of overbearing manners in strangers.** Finally, 
Portuguese women are credited with great beauty, particularly the 
women of Lisbon.** 


Such is, in rough outline, Tirso’s conception of the Portuguese. 
It is an extremely flattering conception. Nowhere does the dram- 


mientos para el cuerdo, Act II, Se. I); promesas/imposibles de cumplir,/que 
rotas han de surtir/en venganzas portuguesas (ibid., Act II, Se. IX); Los 
celos mi paciencia han apurado;/. . . la injuria instiga/a la venganza que el 
rigor profesa;/que soy mujer celosa y portuguesa (Dojfia Beatriz de Silva, Act 
II, Se. XT). 

21; Ay, honra! jque no, decis?/pero sois de Portugal . . . decis, 
venganza? Si;/pero sois de Portugal ... Esté bien;/no me espanto, que 
también/sois, amor, de Portugal. 

22 Yo he heredado el ser cruel/de mi nacién, por exceso (Dofia Beatriz de 
Silva, Act III, Se. III); Beatriz. jBravas fiestas, diestras cafias,/valientes 
toros! Inés. Los hijos,/Beatriz, de las dos Espafias,/aun hasta en los 
regocijos/se entretienen con hazafias (ibid., Act II, Sc. I); Es Pereira y mi 
pariente ;/portugués en lo constante,/en lo airoso, en lo valiente/y portugués 
en lo amante (ibid., Act IT, Se. 1); iQuién sois vos, rapaz hermoso,/tan portu- 
gués en lo airoso . . . ? (Escarmientos para el cuerdo, Act I, Sc. I); iVidse 
donaire m&s bello?/Es portugués, basta sello (ibid., Act I, Se. I); uma hazafia 
hasta hoy/sin ejemplar e inaudita,/espafiola, temeraria,/portuguesa, ejecutiva 
(ibid.) ; No os negar& Portugal/por lo tierno y cortesano (ibid., Act II, Se. 
IX) ; En los trabajos diamante,/ni temerosa, ni opresa,/eres en fin portuguesa,/ 
no hay peligro que te espante (ibid., Act III, Se. VI); Valor tengo portugués 
(Las quinas de Portugal, Act I, Se. VI); Soy portuguesa, y bien sabes/que 
no ha habido en mi nacién/ninguna a quien los anales/que afrentas inmortali- 
zan/puedan notar de inconstante (Mari-Hernandez, Act I, Se. I). 

28 Burlas en cosas de veras/no las sufre un portugués;/y més si la ocasién 
es/por amorosas quimeras (Dofia Beatriz de Silva, Act II, Se. VII); Al que en 
Portugal se humilla,/por forastero le amparan/fidalgos y caballeros;/porque 
siempre llevé mal/presunciones Portugal/de arrogantes forasteros (Hl amor 
médico, Act II, Se. IV); La castellana llaneza/permite all ociosidades/que 
por ac& llevan mal/la gente menos sencilla./Mientras no estéis en Castilla,/ 
vivid como en Portugal (ibid., Act III, Se. VIIT). 

24 Vasco. No ha de haber dama en Lisboa/que esta tarde no vedis. Ro- 
berto. Dos grandezas me ensefidis/que todo el mundo las loa;/y el cielo, con 
mano franca,/hizo en tanta perfeccién (Siempre ayuda la verdad, Act I, Se. 
IV); Mas :dénde hallaré razones/si quisiera encarecer/de sus hidalgos las 
galas,/de sus damas la hermosura . . . ? (ibid., Act I, Se. XI). 
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atist mention any trait which does not at least possess definitely 
poetic connotations. And even where rivalry between Portugal 
and the Castilian domain is spoken of,?* the emulation is between 
equals. Antona Garcia centers about the struggle of Isabella for 
the crown of Castile against a pretender assisted by the Portuguese. 
But, while much is made of popular support for Isabella and scorn 
is heaped upon Castilian allies of the Portuguese, Antona finally 
encourages the attentions of the amiable Portuguese count who is 
the chief male figure, and with whom she maintains an engaging 
duel throughout the play. And in Mari-Herndndez, where the 
invading Portuguese cross the Galician frontier, the same delicate 
balance is preserved. 

These semi-historical plays suggest an interest in Portuguese 
history amply corroborated elsewhere, especially by Escarmientos 
para el cuerdo and Las quinas de Portugal, but visible also in such 
plays as Averigiielo Vargas, where a detailed knowledge of political 
circumstance is woven into a novelesque theme. In this regard an 
investigation of sources is needed that cannot be undertaken here. 
It is well known that Tirso himself named his principal authorities 
for Las quinas de Portugal.** These were the Epitome of Manuel 
de Faria y Sousa and De vera regum Portugaliae Genealogia by 
Duarte Nijiez. In addition, the poet alludes more vaguely to 
‘muchos autores, ansi portugueses como castellanos.’’ That he 
was familiar with other types of writings in Portuguese is to be 
assumed from his knowledge of the language, and is borne out by 
the dedicatory preface to Deleitar aprovechando. Here he speaks 
of ‘‘euanto el Bocacio, el Giraldo, y otros escribieron en toscano, 
Eliodoro en griego, en portugués Fernan Méndez Pinto... .’’* 
But as interesting as Tirso’s having treated Portuguese history 
is his attitude toward it.2* He delights in recalling its most glori- 
ous episodes, even the battle of Aljubarrota.** Escarmientos para 
el cwerdo is to a great extent a eulogy of Portuguese enterprise 

25 Pues sabéis que Portugal/siempre se ha llevado mal/con Castilla (El 
amor médico, Act I, Se. II). 

26 His note follows the play. 

27 Quoted from this preface as it appears in NBAE, IV, xlix-li. See also 
above, note 14, for evidence of an acquaintance with Camoens. 

28 ‘¢E] P, Téllez sentia la grandeza histérica de Portugal,’’ Castro, loc. cit., 

; 29 La infanta dofia Isabel/es . . . /nieta ilustre del de Avis/rey de Portu- 
gal, de aquel/que en Aljubarrota un dia/a Castilla destroz6é (Doiia Beatriz de 


Silva, Act I, Se. X) ; however, see also scene III of the same act, where Pedro 
Girén reminds Pereira that Castile has defeated Portugal many times in return. 
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and courage. But the peak of enthusiasm is attained in Las quinas 
de Portugal. The coat of arms whose origin forms the subject of 
the play is called nobler than the lilies of France, the bars of Ara- 
gn, the very lions and castles.*° And a recital of Portuguese con- 


quests seems least eloquent when enumerating Castilian rulers of 
Portugal.** 


Tirso’s use of Portuguese settings, sometimes abounding in spe- 
cifie details, is of a kind to have persuaded Gil that he possessed a 
first hand acquaintance with the country. The most familiar and 
extensive description is, of course, that of Lisbon in El burlador de 
Sevilla, a veritable miniature guide to the city.** But Lisbon re- 
eeives attention elsewhere as well. Dofa Beatriz de Silva contains 
a briefer description, as does Siempre ayuda la verdad.** Coimbra 
is also described, in a somewhat less concrete fashion, but in highly 
laudatory terms, as the equal of Salamanca.** Other plays, Averi- 
giielo Vargas, El vergonzoso en Palacio and Las quinas de Portugal 
have charming landscapes convincingly described. 

Mari-Hernéndez and La romera de Santiago are adorned with 
elaborate passages depicting the Galician countryside, passages 
whose topographical detail is occasionally striking.** And here 


80 Venérenlas por m&s nobles/de hoy mas los franceses lirios,/las barras 
aragonesas,/los leones y castillos (Act III, Se. VII). 

81 Alienta joh gran portugués!/el pecho, pues te ha escogido/la Omnipo- 
tencia monarca/para que, en futuros siglos,/por casi cien lustros tengan/sus 
sucesores invictos/el portugués solio regio,/ellos ramas, ta el principio./Ya 
tiemblan de sus espadas/la Etiopia, junto al Nilo;/en Arabia el mar Bermejo ;/ 
en Asia, el Ganges y el Indo./Reinar& tu descendencia/hasta parar en Filipo,/ 
segundo de los castellanos/y en el portugués dominio/primero, el sabio, el pru- 
dente,/y tras él, el santo, el pio,/tercero en los de este nombre,/heredando su 


apellido,/eon dos mundos a sus plantas,/el cuarto, el grande, el temido (Act ITI, 
Se. IIT). 


82 Act I, Se. XIV. 

38 Doiia Beatriz de Silva, Act I, Se. VIII; Siempre ayuda la verdad, Act I, 
Se. XI. 

34 Es ciudad saludable y apacible/Coimbra, celebrada/por la fama presente 
y la pasada;/benévolo su clima,/fértil su territorio, en cuya estima/cristales 
del Mondego/compiten con el Tajo, y el sosiego/convidando a las Musas/(que 
donde hay multitud viven confusas),/aqui hallan puerta franca,/sin envidiar 
Coimbra a Salamanca;/que es este lugar solo/habitacién de Amor, Marte y 
Apolo (El amor médico, Act II, Se. I). 

85 See especially in Mari-Hernaéndez (Act I, Se. VII): Es de Laroco esta 
empinada sierra,/y Limia este florido/valle (que es guarnicién de su vestido) ,/ 
por fértil estimado:/el de Laza, que yace a estotro lado,/ameno se avecina/al 
val de Monterey, con quien confina./Cinco leguas de Chaves/dista este monte. 
From this information the exact setting of the play could readily be deter- 
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and there through the plays on Portugal and Galicia appear refer- 
ences to local customs. So in Portugal, as in Castile, a lady walks 
accompanied by one gentleman.** Portuguese women live in strict 
retirement before marriage.** Rye is made more palatable by add- 
ing anise.** And some of the national traits cited above, such as 
quickness to avenge an offense, might be included here under cus- 
toms. Mari-Hernéndez is a study of rural manners in Galicia, and 
refers occasionally to a specific practice as characteristic. Thus 
methods of farming are typical.** And in Antona Garcia the 
heroine, speaking of her new-born offspring, suggests sops in wine 
as appropriate nourishment, and is told that such is infant diet in 
Galicia.*° 

As Tirso is prone to scatter comments upon Portuguese traits, 
so he seizes opportunities to describe the Galicians. The latter in 
his plays occupy their traditional position as butts for comedy, to 
be sure. Virginity is termed rare in Galician women, Galician feet 
huge, their owners incapable of keeping a secret, and Galician serv- 
ants unstable.** But affirmations of high regard atone for these 
aspersions. In Mari-Hernéndez many noble houses of Castile are 


mined. See also the beautiful description of a Galician scene in La romera de 
Santiago (Act I, Se. XIII), praising the rivers Sil and Miiio, ‘‘que pueden 
apostar a cristales . . . con Guadalquivir y el Tajo;’’ Rivadavia, ‘‘a quien 
venera/santa nacién, per el santo/licor, que sobre un magosto/de castafias, hace 
raros/milagros; perdonen todos/cuantos hay, tristes y blancos,/que éste es el 
rey de los vinos,/o el monarea;’’ and Santiago and its camino. Praise of San- 
tiago is found again in La villana de la Sagra (Act I, Sc. VI), where two 
sonnets occur about the city, the second a parody of the first. 

86 Cuando en piblico ac4 la Infanta sale,/un caballero solo ocupa el lado/ 
de la dama a quien sirve (Doiia Beatriz de Silva, Act I, Se. IV). 

87 El] reeato portugués/con las mujeres, ya ves/que libertades enfrena./El 
uso desto te avisa:/toda doncella de casa/no sale hasta que se casa,/ni aun los 
domingos a misa (Zl amor médico, Act III, Se. VII). 

88 Y hay en nueso puebro quien/mos avisa esto que ois,/echan al centeno 
anis/para que mos sepa bien (Las quinas de Portugal, Act I, Se. I). 

39 Of grain it is said: Los gallegos, al limpiallo,/robustos juegan el mallo/ 
y menosprecian el trillo (Act II, Se. IT). 

40 Mijor ser4 una escodilla/de sopas en vino. Ventero. Ansi/se amaman- 
tan en Galicia (Act ITI, Se. VI). 

41 Que son muchas gollorias/pedir doncellez gallega (Mari-Hernandez, Act 
II, Se. I) ; Anduvo/segin apariencia ensefia,/ con esta nacién de pies/prédiga 
naturaleza (La romera de Santiago, Act I, Se. III); Si sois gallego no dudo/ 
publiquéis cualquier secreto/viéndoos en aprieto (Zscarmientos para el cuerdo, 
Aet II, Se. III); j{Mozo gallego!/iSabes cu4n chancero es,/que sirve un afio, 
y después/toma las de villadiego? (La villana de la Sagra, Act II, Se. IV). 
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reminded of their Galician origin,*? and the reminder is eloquently 
reiterated in La romera de Santiago.** Moreover, twice at least ** 
Tirso rebukes by inference those Galicians who conceal their 
nationality. 

From the foregoing Tirso’s attachment for the Portuguese and 
Galicians is sufficiently evident. How large a part of his dramatic 
stock in trade this attachment affords is equally evident when we 
consider that of eighty-six theatrical works ascribed to Tirso in 
Cotarelo’s Catdlogo razonado ** we have had occasion to quote from 
fourteen. And this large proportion is increased if the various 
cycles are counted as one play rather than several. The matter is 
therefore of ample interest as a source of dramatic device. But 
the biographical implications it holds will perhaps remain its most 
fascinating aspect. 

It may be stated as fact that Tirso had read at some length on 
Portugal, and almost certainly on Galicia. The hypothesis of visits 
to both parts of the peninsula is more than plausible. The problem 
of possible dates remains. Cotarelo’s assumptions have been men- 
tioned.*® In a subsequent reconstruction of Tirso’s life,*’ Cotarelo 
omitted these, for reasons that may be divined. Having first linked 
a tour of Portugal to Tirsd’s residence in Extremadura and placed 
that residence many years earlier (before 1619) than further re- 
search placed it, he later refrained from speculation. But it ap- 
pears no less likely than ever that Tirso did visit both Portugal and 
Galicia. Cotarelo, while he held his original theory, supposed it to 
explain the frequent allusions to Portugal in the comedias, but 
rather illogically failed to take into account the dates of these 
allusions. His own later Catdélogo razonado assigns exact or ap- 
proximate dates as follows to certain of the plays herein mentioned : 

42Serranos desta aspereza,/conservacién de la antigua/nobleza, de que 
descienden/tantas casas de Castilla (Act II, Se. VI). 


43 A Castilla y a Leén/tan honrada sangre han dado,/que para gloria del 
mundo/basta el blasén de los Castros,/en Galicia tan antiguo (Act I, Se. XIII). 

44D. Lwis. Soy gallego. Carrasco. Y yo, hablando con perdén. Angé- 
lica. Por cierto, buena nacién. D. Luis. Jams yo mi patria niego./Galicia 
es mi natural. Angélica. Pues no es poca maravilla;/que el gallego ac& en 
Castilla/dice que es de Portugal (La villana de la Sagra, Act II, Se. VII); De 
esa suerte/bien puede un lacayo honrado/decir que es gallego agora (La romera 
de Santiago, Act I, Se. XIII). 

45 Catalogo razonado del teatro de Tirso de Molina, prefacing the second 
NBAE volume of comedias. 

46 Page 266, and footnote 3. 
47 Introduction to NBAE, IV. 
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La villana de la Sagra (earliest to devote attention to Galicia), 
1606 ; El vergonzoso en palacio (probably the earliest to display in- 
terest in Portugal), 1610; Marta la piadosa, 1614; ** Dota Beatriz 
de Silva, 1618; Por el sétano y el torno, 1622; Siempre ayuda la 
verdad, 1623; El amor médico, 1625; Mari-Hernandez, 1625; Las 
quinas de Portugal, 1638. These cover Tirso’s entire active career, 
but apart from their content, there is reason to place any stay in 
Portugal and Galicia before the earliest of them. Castro assumes 
the poet’s familiarity with Portugal before writing El vergonzoso.** 
The setting alone is obviously insufficient evidence, but both chro- 
nology and details of information favor the assumption. Research 
has gradually if sketchily filled in blanks in the years from Tirso’s 
novitiate (1600) to his death, but the most considerable gaps occur 
before 1606. And it is scarcely far-fetched to draw on the evidence 
of the plays to situate in the poet’s youth any visit long enough to 
have permitted him to acquire his fund of information, though 
the latter was undoubtedly supplemented by subsequent reading 
and perhaps even travel. 


Epwin S. Morsy 
University of California 


48 This date should be revised. See Gerald E. Wade, ‘‘ Notes on Tirso de 
Molina,’’ Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 69-72, where the year 1615 is con- 
vincingly suggested. 

49 ‘*En El vergonzoso nos hallamos, pues, en pais conocido para el poeta,’’ 
loc. cit., p. xiv. 

50 Castro states, ‘‘En El amor médico, Tirso versifica en portugués con 
igual destreza que en espafiol’’ (loc. ocit., p. xiv). Cotarelo holds that Tirso’s 
Portuguese ‘‘es mds bien gallego’’ (op. cit., footnote 3, p. 32). There would 
appear to be in the plays ample lines purporting to be examples of both lan- 
guages to enable a competent linguistic authority to solve the conflict. To the 
uninitiated, Castro seems nearer the truth. 


ANTONIO DA FONSECA SOARES, AN IMITATOR OF 
GONGORA AND CALDERON 


NTONIO da Fonseca Soares was born of noble parentage in 
Portugal in the village of Vidigueira (Alemtejo) on June 25, 
1631.1. Receiving the education proper to his class he was well in- 
structed in languages and in the humanities. At an early age he 
enlisted for military service and won a series of quick promotions 


1 For biographical information concerning Antonio da Fonseca Soares see 
Innocencio Francisco da Silva, Diccionario bibliographico portuguez, Lisboa, 
1858, I, 110-112; and Domingo Garcia Peres, Catalogo razonado biografico y 
bibliografico de los autores portugueses que escribieron en castellano, Madrid, 
1890, pp. 232-234. The latter notes, thus, the influence of Géngora on the 
poetry of Fonseca Soares: ‘‘Dotado de imaginacién, de talento y amor al 
estudio, de oido delicado y corazén sensible, hubiera sido de los buenos Poetas 
del Parnaso peninsular, si aleanzase otra época, 6 se hubiese sustraido al influjo 
del Gongorismo, que calurosamente siguié, arrastrado por el ejemplo de sus 
contemporaneos 6 ganoso de los aplausos que el vulgo le tributaba.’’ 

Several religious works of Fonseca Soares were published posthumously by 
his friend and biographer Padre Manuel Godinho. The following is a list given 
by Silva, Diccionario, pp. 110-111, of the published works of our writer: 

1. Cartas espirituaes do Veneravel P. Fr. Antonio das Chagas, com suas 
notas observadas por wm seu amigo etc., Lisboa, por Miguel Deslandes, 1684. 
4°. xvi + 246 p. 

2. Segunda parte das Cartas espirituaes. Ibi pelo mesmo impressor, 1687. 
4°. Ambas partes sahiram em segunda edicgio, Lisboa, 1736. 4°. 2 tomos. 

3. Primeira parte das Obras espirituaes do espiritual e veneravel Padre etc., 
Lisboa, por Miguel Deslandes, 1684. 8°. Foram tambem publicadas posthumas 
e por diligencia do Padre Manuel Godinho. Sahiram novamente com o titulo 
seguinte: Obras espirituaes etc., Lisboa, 1762. 

4. Escola de Penitencia, e flagello de viciosos costumes, que consta de 
Sermées apostolicos etc., tirados 4 luz por Fr. Manuel da Conceigdo, Missionario 
do Varatojo, Lisboa, por Miguel Deslandes, 1687. 4°. 

5. Sermées genwinos e practicas espirituaes etc., Lisboa, por Miguel Des- 
landes, 1690. 4°; por Miguel Rodrigues, 1737; por Antonio Rodrigues Galhardo, 
1762. 

6. Ramalhete espiritual, composto com as flores de doze sermées doutri- 
naveis, que no reino de Portugal pregou o insigne Orador etc., Lisboa, por José 
Manescal, 1722; por FranciscoeBorges de Sousa, 1764. 

7. Desengano do mundo pelo mais enganado d’elle. Obra que fez no 
tempo em que andava para entrar na religido, Coimbra, 1743. (Prosa.) 15 p. 

8. Contricgdo de wm peccador arrependido a Christo crucificado, Lisboa, 
1685. 4°. (Sao 50 oitavas.) 

9. Fugida para o deserto, e desengano do mundo, Lisboa, 1756. (E um 
largo romance.) 
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to the rank of captain. At the age of thirty-two, however, much to 
the surprise of everyone, he renounced the world and its pomp, and, 
taking the name of Fr. Antonio das Chagas, entered the Franciscan 
monastery of Evora, on May 19, 1663. There he distinguished him- 
self by writing many religious works, and a short time before his 
death he was offered the bishopric of Lamego, an honor which he 
humbly refused. Enjoying the reputation of a saint, he died at 
the seminary of Varatojo, on October 20, 1682. 

Before his conversion, Antonio da Fonseca Soares wrote several 
non-religious poems, some in Portuguese and others in Spanish. 
Among these works, which continue in the main unpublished, is the 
unfinished Poema trdgico-cmoroso, Filis y Demofonte, a poem 
which, if one may judge by the number of extant manuscript copies, 
must have been a great favorite in its day.” 


2 See Silva, Diccionario, p. 111: ‘‘Do seu chamado Poema Trdgico-amoroso, 
com 0 titulo de Filis y Demofonte, escripto em oitavas hespanholas, inedito que 
elle nunea chegou a completar, escrevendo do canto outavo apenas as primeiras 
cinco estancias, e parando no canto decimo na estancia decima quinta, tenho 
visto varias copias, sendo a mais notavel por sua nitidez e perfeic&o calligraphica 
uma, que existe na livraria da Academia Real das Sciencias. Na minha colleccio 
de manuscriptos tenho outra, de letra que indica ser dos principios do seculo 
passado, formando un volume de 400 p. em 4°, e 6 estimavel pelo grande 
numero de variantes que encerra, mostrando haver sido collacionada com 
diversos transumptos.’’ 

The manuscript copy owned by the British Museum is described as fol- 
lows by Gayangos, Catalogue of the Spanish MSS. in the British Museum, II, 
p. 532: ‘*Paper in 8"°., ff. 119, XVII cent. Filis y Demofonte, an unfinished 
poem in 10 cantos, attributed in the fly-leaf to Miguel Botelho, a Portuguese 
poet of the 17th century [author instead of La Filis, Madrid, 1641], but gen- 
erally ascribed to Melchior de Fonseca.’’ The contents of the volume are as 
follows: 


Canto I El naufragio f. 3 
Canto IT Las ruinas 2. ti 
Canto III Los afectos f. 13 
Canto IV _ Las selvas f. 40 b 
Canto V Los zelos f. 55 b 
Canto VI Las soledades f. 76 b 
Canto VII Las lagrimas f. 85 b 
Canto VIII Las armas f. 97 
Canto IX Los extremog f. 101 
Canto X Los suspiros f. 118 


In the preparation of this study, however, I am indebted to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale for the use of the manuscript, described as follows by Morel-Fatio, 
Catalogue des manuscrits espagnols et des manuscrits portugais, Esp. 431: 

‘* Filie y Demophonte, poema tragico, por Antonio de Affongeca Soares. 
Eseripto por Abraham de Mesquita Pimentel. Papier 183 feuillets. 216 
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Filis y Demofonte relates the story of the Greek hero Demophon, 
son of Theseus, who, returning from the Trojan war, is shipwrecked 
on the coast of Thrace and there meets and falls in love with 
Phyllis, the Thracian princess. Anyone making a cursory reading 
of the titles of the different cantos, El naufragio, Las ruinas, Las 
selvas, Las soledades, ete., will call to mind immediately Géngora’s 
Soledades, and a detailed study of the poem shows that Garcia 
Peres was, indeed, right in characterizing the author as an ardent 
follower of Géngora, for the poem is replete with the Cordovan’s 
phraseology, favorite themes, and figures. There are, for example, 
throughout the poem reminiscences of Géngora’s hawking scenes, 
passages which were, likewise, so often reproduced by Calderén in 
his plays: * 

No bien del mar 4 la Zenefa hermosa 
el esquadron cansado guarnecia .. . 
quando de alegre turba numerosa, 
assaltandole estruendo, y gallardia, 
vié despefiada venatoria empresa, 

sol cortezano, en nube montaiieza. 


Este assombro de Thracia, horror de Grecia 

selvas, al mar vezinas, fatigava, 

no por que assi la Corte menosprecia, 

mas por que el Campo en Aranjués trocava. 
(Filis y Demofonte, I, 42-44.) 


Furthermore, in true Gongoristic fashion, Phyllis with her 
maidens is compared to the moon among the stars, and to the rose 


millimétres sur 172. XVII* sidéele. Cet exemplaire du poéme d’Antonio da 
Fonseca Soares (en religion: Fr. Antonio das Chagas) contient huit chants: 


I El naufragio (86 octaves) 
II Las ruynas (72 octaves) 
III Los affectos (103 octaves) 
IV Las selvas (91 octaves) 
Vv Los zelos (123 octaves) 
vI La soledad (54 octaves) 
VII Las lagrimas y los suspiros (87 octaves) 
VIII Las armas y los extremos (99 octaves).’’ 


8 For a general discussion of the indebtedness of Calderén to Géngora see 
my study ‘‘Géngora and Calderén,’’ Hispanic Review, 1937, V, 241-258. Pas- 
sages in Calderén reminiscent of the hawking scenes in Géngora are: Lwis 
Pérez el Gallego, Astrana Marin, 13; El médico de su honra, ibid., 233; El 
mayor encanto amor, Keil, I, 296; and the opening scene of La selva confusa, 
ed. Northup, in Revue Hispanique, 1909, XXI, 168-338. 
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among other flowers. Her eyes are two asps that lie hidden in the 
lilies of her face: 


Menos quando del sol las ya marchitas 
luzes deshoja obscura sombra fiera, 

brilla entre las celestes margaritas 

el nocturno diamante de la esfera: 

menos luze la rosa entre exquisitas 
estrellas de la varia primavera, 

que Filiz entre sus Damas superiores 
Luna entre estrellas fué, rosa entre flores. 


El azavache crespamente undoso 

de rizos negros sus armifios cubre, 

y entre los lilios de su rostro hermoso, 

amor dos bellos aspides descubre: 

mina es de perlas su coral gustoso, 

sus manos albaz, cuyo sol se encubre, 

hasta donde el cocturno enseiia, y mueve 

delicias de jasmin, dudas de nieve. 
(Filis y Demofonte, 1, 66-67.) 


Still other favorite figures of Géngora seen also in Filis y 
Demofonte are those of the moth which flits about a flame until it 
is finally consumed and of Icarus, who, flying too close to the sun, 
falls to his destruction : 


No tanto Mariposa, entre esplendores 
sedienta de Luzir, llamas vadea, 
quando elevada, y ciega en sus ardores, 
busea su mal, su muerte galantea: 
como el Ioven de rayos, y candores 
amante en los incendios se recrea, 
pues ambicioso de la luz, que admira, 
no solo a arder, pero 4 morir aspira. 
(Filis_y Demofonte, I, 72.) 


In the poetry of Géngora are many metaphors drawn from 
music, especially in descriptions of birds and rivers. Birds are 
termed ‘‘plumed zithers,’’ ‘‘ plumed syrens,’’ ‘‘ restless lyres,’’ ‘‘fly- 


¢ For similar references in Calderén see: El Conde Lucanor, Astrana Marin, 
p. 658; El Alcalde de Zalamea, ibid., p. 767; Casa con dos puertas, Keil, I, 29; 
Ni amor se libra de amor, Keil, II, 134; La fiera, el rayo, y la piedra, ibid., 
p. 198; También hay duelo en las damas, ibid., p. 212; Eco y Narciso, ibid., 
p. 292; Apolo y Climene, ibid., p. 521; and Polifemo y Circe, ed. BAE, XIV, 
427. 
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ing violins,’? and ‘‘winged Muses,’’ while a river is a zither 
equipped with stops (pebbles), silver strings (currents), pegs 
(trees), and a bridge. The following parallel passages show that 
in all this imagery Fonseca Soares imitated Géngora: * 


Cruzando por los quadros los arro- 
yos 

que alegres tocan las nevadas guijas, 

Liras eran de plata en cuyos hoyos 

eran los verdes arboles clavijas: 

ramilletes de pluma en los apoyos 

de aves fragrantes de la Aurora 
hijas, 

davan con dulze salva, y bello 
ornato, 

gusto al oido, y musica al olfato. 

(Filis y Demofonte, III, 58.) 


Alados coros dulzemente errantes 

del ayre, y selva adornan los pen- 
siles 

que eran del bosque Citheras bo- 
lantes, 

y eran del viento musicos Abriles: 

bolando alegres, gorgeando amantes 

con gusto vario, y numeros sutiles 

4 un tiempo davan en deleyte unido, 

gloria a la vista, encantos al oido. 

(Ibid., TV, 2.) 


Del bosque alegre en la espesura 
umbrosa 

nasce un arroyo de caudal tan breve, 

que empieza en nido de Azucena 
Rosa 

Ruysefior de cristal, Cisne de nieve: 

mas sirena de plata armoniosa, 

la voz tan dulce en blandas fugas 
mueve, 

que es de sus consonancias el sonido 


Sobre trastes de guijas 
Cuerdas mueue de plata 
Pisuerga, hecho cithara doliente; 
I en robustas clauijas 
De alamos, las ata 
Hasta Simaneas, que le da su 
puente. 
(Obras, No. 140.) 


E] ia safiudo arroio manso, 

Merced de la hermosura que ha 
hospedado, 

Efectos, si no dulees, del concento, 

Que en las lucientes de marfil 
elauijas, 

Las duras cuerdas de las negras 
guijas 

Hizieron a su curso acelerado, 

En quanto a su furor perdoné el 
viento. 

(Soledad I, 343-349.) 


Rompida el agua en las menudas 
piedras, 

Crystalina sonante era thiorba, 

I las confusamente acordes aues 

Entre las verdes roseas de las iedras 

Muchas eran, i muchas vezes nueue 

Aladas Musas, que de pluma leue 

Engajiada su oculta lyra corba, 

Metros inciertos si, pero suaues, 

En idiomas cantan differentes. 
(Soledad II, 349-357.) 


8 References are to Obras poéticas de D. Lwis de Géngora, ed, Foulché- 
Delbose, New York, 1921. 


Iman al alma, y remora al sentido. 
(Ibid., IV, 24.) 


Many passages describing the love of Phyllis and Demophon are 
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Thiorbas de crystal, vuestras co- 
trientes 
Prestarén dulees en su verde orilla. 


El que algun culto rnuisefior me 
cante; 
Prodigio dulce que corona el viento, 
En vnas mismas plumas escondido 
El musico, la Musa, el instrumento. 
(No. 203, 17-30.) 


similar to those in Poliphemo relating the love of Acis and 


Galathea: 


lidia, 

Filiz estava tan ayrosa, y bella, 

que fuera el rostro de la Diosa 
Gnidia, 

a tanto sol deslumbrada estrella: 

Cada jasmin con desmayada em- 
bidia, 

cada clavel con languida querella 

le aclamavan a purpuras, y olores, 

Reyna del prado, y Diosa de las 
flores. 


Al mirarla, al quererla el Ioven que 
ama, 

osa, y teme decirlo, que arde y 
llora; 

mas si el amor en lo que ve se in- 
flama, 

la vista le suspende en lo que adora: 

arde en la nieve, enfriase en la 
llama, 

tiembla atrevido, elado se enamora, 

y entre dudas, y affectos que halla, 
y eresce 

habla sin voz, rethorico enmudece. 


Entre las flores con que el aura 


Galathea es su nombre, i dulce en 
ella 

E] terno Venus de sus gracias suma. 

Son vna i otra luminosa estrella 

Lucientes ojos de su blanca pluma. 

Purpureas rosas sobre Galathea 

La Alua entre lilios candidos des- 
hoja: 

Duda el Amor qual mas su color sea 

O purpura neuada, o nieue roja. 

(Poliphemo, 99-108.) 


Llamdrale, aunque muda, mas no 
sabe 

El] nombre articular que mas querria, 

E] vulto vio, i haciendole dormido, 

Librada en vn pie toda sobre él 
pende, 

Vrbana al suefio, barbara al men- 
tido 

Rhetorico silencio que no entiende. 

(Ibid., 249-260.) 
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Al fin postrado al pie que ansioso 
besa, 

su amor disculpa, y su cuidado 
explica, 

y ella del ansia, y del honor op- 
pressa, 

Lilios confunde, y Rosas multi- 
plica. 

(Filis y Demofonte, IV, 30-32.) 
No assi Paloma con arrullos tiernos, 
procura del consorte los carifios, 

y en dulze ardor, en gustos siempre 
alternos, 

repite amante ayrosos desaliiios: 

como en los nudos que desea eternos, 

al blando herir de los vendados 
nifios, 

el Ioven solicita en sus excessos 

los tiernos brazos, los gustosos 


besos. 
(Ibid., IV, 37.) 


No tan amante, y menos ambiciosa 

quando una en ramos, otra en hojas 
medra 

prende alhagueiia, y trepa cariciosa, 

la vid al olmo, a la pared la yedra: 

como de Fili a la beldad preciosa, 

6 tronco viva, 6 se resista piedra, 

(yedra, 6 vid sea) el Ioven que se 
enlaza, 

amante anuda y caricioso abraza. 

(Ibid., TV, 39.) 
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El suefio de sus miembros sacudido, 
Gallardo el jouen la persona os- 
tenta, 
I al marfil luego de sus pies ren- 
dido, 
El] cothurno besar dorado intenta. 
(Ibid., 297-300.) 


Vna i otra lasciua, si ligera, 

Paloma se calé, cuios gemidos 

(Trompas de Amor) alternan sus 
oidos. 

El roneo arrullo al jouen solicita; 

Mas, con desuios Galathea suaues, 

A su audacia los terminos limita, 

I el applauso al concento de las 


No a las palomas concedié Cupido 
Tuntar de sus dos picos los rubies, 
Quando al clauel el jouen atreuido 
Las dos ojas le chupa carmesies. 
(Ibid., 318-332.) 
La Nimpha los oi6, i ser mas qui- 
siera 
Breue flor, ierua humilde i tierra 
poca, 
Que de su nueuo tronco vid lasciua, 
Muerta de amor i de temor no viua. 
Mas (eristalinos pampanos sus 
bragos) 
Amor la implica, si el temor la 
anuda, 
Al infelice olmo, que pedazos 
La segur de los zelos har4 aguda. 
(Ibid., 349-356.) 


Moreover, the fifth canto, entitled Los zelos, contains the following 


definite reference to Poliphemo: 


Alli puesto en oceasos de Thiféo, 

el tierno Acis, que 4 un rio se soccorre 
las plantas argentando al Lilibéo 

quando en purpura muera, en plata corre: 
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tanta fué de Cristal con que Himineo, 
sin que sus Letras Polifemo borre, 
hizo para escrivir sus glorias sumas, 
papel los campos, y los troncos plumas. 
(Filis y Demofonte, V, 15.) 


Similarly, the first octave in the sixth canto reéchoes the song of 
Poliphemus in praise of the comely nymph: 


Nimfa gentil, mds soberana, y bella, 

que la flor reyna, que entre espinas 
mora, 

mas hermosa, y brillante, que la 
estrella 

Luz de la tarde, y nuncio del 
Aurora: 

més deseada, y dulce mas, que 
aquella 

ave que al sol suspira, al Alva 
llora, 

y en pompa, y hermosura, en dulce 
agrado 

ave al sol, flor al Cielo, estrella al 
prado. 

(Filis y Demofonte, VI, 1.) 


© bella Galathea, mas suaue 

Que los claueles que tronché la 
Aurora; 

Blanca mas que las plumas de aquel 
aue 

Que dulce muere i en las aguas mora; 

Igual en pompa al paxaro que, 
graue, 

Su manto azul de tantos ojos dora 

Quantas el celestial zaphiro es- 
trellas! 

© tu que en dos ineluies las mas 
bellas! 

(Poliphemo, 361-368.) 


One of Géngora’s favorite devices for intensifying the qualities 


of an object is to strip it of all except the one quality which he 


wishes to present. Thus, he frequently makes use of cristal and 
jazmin for anything that is clear or white, whether it be water, 
tears, or the body of a woman. Further intensification is achieved 
by presenting two objects, analogous only in this intensified quality, 
their identification being possible solely by the distinguishing at- 
tribute accompanying the metaphor. In the following description 
of a maiden bathing, Fonseca Soares imitates Géngora’s technique 
and refers to her body as ‘‘lascivo jazmin,’’ and ‘‘animado cristal’’ ; 
and clear spring water, in contrast, becomes ‘‘casto jazmin,’’ and 
‘*desatado cristal’’: 


Narcisa que en el bosque se apartara 

siguiendo con intrepida osadia 

un Corzo a quien el Zephiro calzara, 

bien que de flechas emplumado 
huia: 

llegando al margen de una fuente 
clara, 


La fugitiua Nimpha en tanto, donde 

Hurta vn laurel su tronco al Sol 
ardiente, 

Tantos jazmines quanta ierba es- 
conde 

La nieue de sus miembros da a vna 
fuente. 


tan fatigada del calor se via, 


que sedienta en sus agoas por 


cogerlas, 
dié eristal & cristal, perlas a perlas. 


Fiada en el silencio, y la espesura 

a quien, ni el viento a profanar se 
atreve, 

las plantas desnudé cuya blancura 

cegar pudiera al Sol, turbar la 
nieve : 

de sus pies ostentava la hermosura 

tanta beldad en pequeiiez tan breve, 

que sin causar a los alifios quexas, 

nacar pudieron ser de otras orejas. 


El Lascivo jazmin, el animado 
cristal de sus colunas siempre bellas, 
fia al easto jazmin, y al desatado 
cristal que abrasa, y desperdicia en 
ellas: 
bezé6 el jazmin un Mongibel nevado 
vertié el cristal un rio de centellas, 
y sintieron por campos, y raudales, 
sierpe las flores, Ethnas los cris- 
tales. 
(Filis y Demofonte, IV, 45-47.) 
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Dulce se quexa, dulce le responde 
Vn ruisefior a otro, i duleemente 
Al suefio da sus ojos la armonia, 
Por no abrasar con tres Soles el dia. 
Llegé Acis, i de ambas luzes bellas 
Dulee Occidente viendo al suefio 
blando, 

Su boea dio i sus ojos, quanto pudo, 
Al sonoro erystal, al crystal mudo. 
(Poliphemo, 177-192.) 


De su frente la perla es Erithrea 
Emula vana. El ciego Dios se enoja 
I, condenado su esplendor, la deja 
Prender en oro al nacar de su oreja. 
(Ibid., 109-112.) 


Choros texiendo, vozes alternando, 
Sigue la dulee esquadra montaiiesa 
Del perezoso arroio el passo lento, 
En quanto el hurta blando, 
Entre los olmos que robustos besa, 
Pedagos de crystal, que el moui- 
miento 
Libra en la falda, en el cothurno ella 
De la columna bella, 
Ta que zelosa bassa, 
Dispensadora del crystal no escasa. 
(Soledad I, 540-549.) 


Still other striking examples of indebtedness to Géngora can be 
seen in the following parallel passages, which are representative but 


by no means exhaustive : 


Los nobles tronecos de la excelsa 
cumbre 

verdes Gigantes son, donde una roca 

haze en hermosa, y densa pesadum- 
bre 

del mar espejo, y de las nubes toca: 

su altiva pompa en la celeste cumbre 

tanto los astros con las grefias toca, 

que entre sus plantas, y sus luzes 


brillan los tronecos, y arden las es- 
trellas. 


(Filis y Demofonte, II, 61.) 


Esa montafia, que precipitante 
Ha tantos siglos que se viene abaxo, 
Ese monte murado, ese turbante 
De labor aphricana, a quien el Tajo 
Su blanea toca es listada de oro, 
Ciiié las sienes de vno i otro Moro; 

Esa con magestad i sefiorio 
Corona Imperial que, al cielo grata, 
En las perlas comienga de este rio, 
I en la cruz de aquel templo se re- 

mata. 

(Las firmezas de Isabela, 

2148-2157.) 
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Paré mudo el arroyo fugitivo, 
ain mas de enamorado, que perplexo 
y quizo ser al candido inzentivo, 
si no la mina pura, hermoso espejo: 
mas por lograr sus copias, tan altivo 
supo multiplicar cada reflexo, 
que en perspectivas de sus vidrios 
gratos, 
tantos, como ondas, le formdé re- 
tratos. 
(Ibid., TV, 50.) 


Si sol nublado en la tiniebla obscura 
cerea del mar, y de su alivio lexos 
las ondas mira, euya nieve pura, 
finge a los Astros tremulos espejos: 
oh que alegre el deseo le afigura 
tantos fanales, como vé reflexos. 
(Ibid., VIII, 17.) 


E] Lunado animal, no assi ungiente 

quando zeloso, el bruto affecto ex- 
prime 

contra los troncos que embistiéd 
valiente 

las medias Lunas de la frente es- 
grime. 

(Ibid., V, 66.) 


La tercera es Europa, a quien did 
fama 
y nombre ilustre la Deidad Fenicia, 
que robo fue del signo que derrama 
la copia bella que es de amor delicia. 
(Ibid., VIII, 38.) 


Desde que el Sol al Amador de 
Europa 
doré la piel, y coroné la frente, 
hasta que lento en la cerulea copa 
del frio Aquario desnudarse siente. 
(Ibid., VIII, 79.) 


Baxa del Hemo a la espessura tosea 

de vidrio undoso palida culebra, 

que por mds que en los arboles se 
enrosca 
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De Aleides le lleuéd luego a las 
plantas, 
Que estauan no mui lexos, 
Trencandose el cabello verde a 
quantas 
Da el fuego luzes i el arroio espejos. 


Fanal es del arroio cada honda, 
Lux el reflexo, la agua vidriera. 
(Soledad I, 659-676.) 


Eral logano assi nouillo tierno 
De bien nacido cuerno 
Mal lunada la frente. 
(Soledad II, 17-19.) 


Era de el afio la estacion florida 
En que el mentido robador de 
Europa, 
(Media luna las armas de su frente, 
I el Sol todos los raios de su pelo) 
Luciente honor del cielo, 
En campos de zaphiro pasce es- 
trellas. 
(Soledad I, 1-6.) 


Quiere la Copia que su cuerno sea; 
Si al animal armaron de Amalthea. 
Diaphanos crystales. 
(Ibid., 203-205.) 


Estimando seguia el peregrino 


Quando los suios enfrené de vn pino 
EI pie villano, que grosseramente 


yedra, 


en precipicios asperos se quiebra: 
donde pues el veneno se le embosea Ella pues sierpe, i sierpe al fin pi- 
entre una, y otra de sus troncos sada, 


6 See ‘*Goéngora and Calderén,’’ loc. cit., pp. 256-257. 
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Los erystales pisaua de vna fuente. 


Aljofar vomitando fugitiuo 


hay profundo un bostezo del abismo, En lugar de veneno, 
Cueva, boca, y cadaver de si mismo. Torcida esconde, ia que no enros- 


(Ibid., VIII, 20.) cada, 


En euios troncos se desata 
De las escamas que vistié de plata. 
(Soledad II, 314-327.) 


De este pues formidable de la tierra 
Bosteco, el melancolico vazio 
A Poliphemo, horror de aquella 
sierra, 
Barbara choga es, aluergue vmbrio. 
(Poliphemo, 31-44.) 


Finally, throughout Filis y Demofonte there are many examples 
of the structural symmetry, not unknown to Géngora,* that became 
an integral part of Calderonian style. This tendency to mould the 
style and imagery into architectural lines is well represented by 
Demophon’s description of the ruins of Troy: 


Pefia, que de los montes se desata, 

trueno, que las esferas ensordece, 

torrente, que las selvas arrebata, 

tempestad, que los orbes estremece : 

menos arranca, anega, atruena, y mata, 

quando cahe, suena, corre, y se embravece 

que Pirro, pues excede en sus crueldades 

pefia, trueno, torrente, y tempestades. 
(Filis y Demofonte, II, 33.) 


And in the last canto by the following lament of Phyllis, who weary 
of waiting for Demophon’s return, resolves to put an end to her life: 


Muera a violencias esta flor axada, 

eayga esta yedra a golpes desazida, 

muera esta antorcha a soplos apagada, 

vea en sombra este sol su luz tendida: 

que si fué vista, hermosa, amante, amada 

la flor, la antorcha, el sol, la yedra azida 

oy siento en tu desden, rigor, y ausencias, 

mas sombras, soplos, golpes; y violencias. 
(Filis y Demofonte, VIII, 88.) 
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From the foregoing passages it seems evident, then, that Fonseca 
Soares, like other more eminent poets of his day, consistently imi- 
tated the works of both Géngora and Calderén and that their 
phraseology, figures of speech, and syntactical usages became the 
moulds and patterns for his unfinished Filis y Demofonte.’ 

Eunice JOINER GATES 

Texas Technological College 


7 Fonseca Soares’ name may, likewise, be added to the list of numerous 
poets who glossed Géngora’s Aprended flores de mi. The following poem is 
printed as his by Garcia Peres, Catalogo, p. 233: 

Flores si estais presumidas 

Desta vanidad de hermosas, 

Ved que es riesgo el ser dichosas 
Y es bien temerlo entendidas. 

En las fabricas caidas, 

De aquel gusto en que me vi, 
Flores, lo estais viendo asi, 

Y asi por bien de los dos, 

Ya que no aprendi de vos, 
Aprended flores de mi. 


Fué Troya, y de haber caido 
Campo y sefias han quedado, 
Pero en modelo pasado 
Ni las sombras de haver sido, 
Tanto el tiempo ha desmentido 
Lo que estuve, y lo que estoy, 
Que espanto ayer, burla hoy, 
Halla todo el mundo en mi 
Que aun ayer su asombro fui 
Y hoy sombra mia, ni aun soy. 


FEIJOO AND MALEBRANCHE 


F the writers cited by Feij60 as Cartesians or anti-Cartesians, 
one especially seems to have had a positive influence on the 
author of the Teatro critico universal. This is the leading French 
follower of Descartes, Nicholas Malebranche. It is not as a Car- 
tesian nor as a metaphysician that Malebranche interests Feijé6o 
primarily, however; it is as a seeker after the common causes of 
error. 

Feij6o0 was accused by Francisco Soto y Marne, one of his 
bitterest critics, of taking not only information, but his whole idea 
of attacking the prejudices of the people from works on popular 
errors by Thomas Browne, Jacques Primerose, Pére Claude Buffier, 
and Scipione Mercurio. In at least two places Feij6o denies having 
known any of these works before undertaking the Teatro critico. 
Morayta and Marafién accept Feij60’s statement as conclusive; the 
present writer’s investigation of the question has led to no evidence 
to the contrary. Feij60’s wide background of study in Bacon, 
Descartes, Bayle and Fontenelle, to mention only most outstanding 
enemies of error, make it seem very unlikely that the inception of 
his idea may be ascribed to any one source. In other places the 
writer has shown certain reflections in Feij6o0’s work of the ideas 
of Descartes, Bayle and Fontenelle... To his knowledge, it has 
never been suggested that the Recherche de la vérité might have 
played an important part in the conception of Feij6o’s whole plan. 
The present article raises this question and seeks to answer it. 

Malebranche is the first author cited in the Teatro critico: 

Dijo bien el Padre Malebranche, que aquellos autores que escriben 


para desterrar preocupaciones comunes no deben poner duda en que 
recibird el piblico con desagrado sus libros.* 


Feij6o once criticizes Malebranche because 


. cayé este autor en aquella dolencia intelectual, de que quiso él 
mismo curar a todo el linaje humano; esto es, el error ocasionado de 
preocupaciones comunes, y principios mal reflexionados. . . .* 


1 Charles N. Staubach, “Feijé6o on Cartesianism,” Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, 1938, XXIV, Part IV, 79-87; “The Influ- 
ence of Pierre Bayle on Feijéo,” Hispania, 1939, XXII, 79-92; “Fontenelle in 
the Writings of Feijéo,” Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 46-56. 

2 T.C. (Teatro critico), I, ‘Prélogo al lector,” introductory paragraph. 

3T.C., 1, xvi, 64. 
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Feij6o’s citations from Malebranche are all from the Recherche de la 
vérité. He gives no general appraisal of the man other than to note 
his modesty and his reputation for virtue. He gives far less space 
to Malebranche than he does to Descartes; he passes over the 
positive phases of the Oratorian’s philosophy in a most cursory 
fashion; but as a sworn enemy of prejudice and superstition he 
reflects in many places his acquaintance with the most famous of 
the works of Malebranche. 

Knowing that Feij6o0 was not a Cartesian, one does not expect 
a favorable attitude on his part toward the major philosophical 
theories of Malebranche. He condemns the vision en Dieu as 
Platonic and holds that no one has explained satisfactorily the inter- 
relations of the soul and the body.‘ The causes occasionnelles are 
rejected in favor of secondary causes. Feij6o does not mention 
the theory of optimism, but expresses repeatedly and at length the 
opposed belief that God could, if he wished, produce an infinity of 
worlds better than this one, as well as better individuals and species. 

Feij6o gives no systematic discussion of the Recherche, neither 
does he observe the careful classification of the psychological proc- 
esses established by Malebranche. For the sake of clarity, how- 
ever, the divisions of the Recherche will be followed here, as nearly 
as the material allows. 

Although Feij6o repeatedly declares himself to be a partisan of 
the experimental method, this stand does not emerge clearly in the 
key-note essay of the Teatro critico. In this first discourse, we find 
him apparently reflecting the Cartesian idea as expressed by 
Malebranche in the “‘ Préface”’ of the Recherche: 


. . . dos puntos fijos hay en la esfera del entendimiento: la revelacién 
y la demostracién . . . el primero en el hemisferio de la gracia, y el 
segundo en el hemisferio de la naturaleza.* 


Feij6o0 concedes that exclusive dependence on the senses may 
lead to error. He goes even farther, admitting with Malebranche 
that the senses cannot reveal the ultimate nature of things.’ Never- 
theless, he is glad to cite Malebranche in favor of his belief that one 


should depend largely on the senses for the preservation of bodily 
health.*® 


*T.C., I, xiii, 21; C. (Cartas eruditas), IV, xxvi, 15. 
*T.C., II, i, 28. 
*7.C., I, i, 5; ef. Recherche de la vérité, ‘‘Préface”’ (Euvres de Malebranche, 
ed. Jules Simon, Paris, Charpentier, 1871, ITI, xix). 
7C., II, xxvii, 22. 
*T.C., I, vi, 15; ef. Recherche, liv. III, 2™* partie, ch. xi (ures, III, 456). 
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A discourse on the marvels of the microscopic world utilizes 
material from the sixth chapter of book one of the Recherche. 
Feij6o0 follows Malebranche to the extent of dwelling on the minute- 
ness of veins, nerves and muscles, which were then imagined to be 
fully differentiated in microscopic and sub-microscopic animals. 
To Malebranche this material was graphic proof of the limitations 
of the power of sight, and especially of our inability to judge absolute 
size. Feijé6o0 uses the material simply as a demonstration of the 
omnipotence of God.* To be sure, Malebranche’s point was too 
well taken for Feij6o0 to miss it entirely. He had made it, in fact, 
in the third of his Paradojas ..atemdticas;'® part of his discussion 
of absolute size suggests that he had Malebranche in mind. 

In the same chapter of the Recherche Malebranche treats of the 
reputed fact that the tulip bulb contains within it a minute but fully 
developed visible plant. Pursuing his argument that the powers of 
vision are as nothing compared with the possibilities of infinite 
smallness in the universe, he propounds the theory that seeds con- 
tain in infinitely descending series all the individuals of the expected 
posterity of the plant at creation, minute, but fully formed. Feij6o 
refutes this notion as a corollary to one of his early analyses of the 
Cartesian system. He states that he does not know who was the 
first author of this opinion, but “ El primero de los que lef fue Jacobo 
Rohault, famoso Cartesiano, a quien inmediatamente se siguié el 
Padre Malebranche.” " Even granting the infinite divisibility of 
matter and the elimination of secondary causes (which of course he 
does not do) Feij6o finds the idea incredible for obvious reasons. 

Feij60 accepts the Cartesian explanation of sensory processes. 
He states that he subscribes to the opinion of Malebranche that 
the specific organ of sight is 


. . el principio, o origen del nervio éptico que esté, como el de todos 
los demas nervios, dentro de la substancia del cerebro. . . . En llegando 
la impresién al origen del nervio éptico, resulta, o se excita en el Alma 
aquella percepcién del objeto que llamamos visién." 


So far Feij6o goes with Malebranche, but he stops short of the 
vision en Dieu. How does the physical impression on the brain 
excite the soul? No one knows, he admits; but he sees no reason to 
reject the Thomist belief in the natural union of soul and body in 
favor of the mere will of the Creator, as Malebranche does.” 

T.C., VIL, i, 23-26. 

Tbid., III, vii, 12-20. 

" Tbid., I, xiii, 40. 

2 C., IV, xxvi, 13-14. 
8 Tbid., $15; see also T.C., VII, xv, 40. 
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Some details of Malebranche’s psychology come in for criticism 
by Feij6o. A long discourse in defense of women utilizes material 
drawn from many sources to refute the tradition of women’s intel- 
lectual inferiority. Feij6o analyzes and dismisses several more or 
less well-known attempts to explain this assumed inferiority, among 
them, that presented briefly by Malebranche."* Malebranche’s 
explanation is based on his theory of traces and on the supposedly 
softer nature of the brain tissues in women. Feijéo finds that 
Malebranche, suffering from “el error ocasionado de preocupa- 
ciones,”’ failed to look for a more plausible explanation of the 
observed differences between the sexes. Such an explanation is to 
be found in the difference of usual occupations, training, and daily 
contacts. Furthermore, Feij6o finds no conclusive medical au- 
thority for the belief that women have softer brain tissues than men. 
Even if this were so, would not this greater softness imply more 
deeply graved traces, with consequent clearer perceptive faculties? 
Clearer perception, in turn, could hardly fail to imply clearer use 
of the intelligence. Thus Feij6o leads Malebranche’s own argu- 
ments to aii opposite conclusion. He remarks that the discussion 
is futile, however; for, even granting the whole of Malebranche’s 
reasoning, we do not know but that the “animal spirits” which 
engrave the “traces” are proportionally weaker in women and so 
prevent the too deep impressions to which Malebranche attributes 
the subjection of intelligence to imagination in women.” 

In these paragraphs the theory of traces is rejected by implica- 
tion. Elsewhere Feij6o0 maintains that sensory stimuli make a 
definite impression on the branches of the nerves, a truly mechanical 
impression; but he doubts that these impressions are actual images 
of the object, which he interprets the Malebranchian traces to 
imply.'* His own explanation is interesting in comparison with 
the theory of traces: 


La impresién que hacen los objetos en el cerebro se debe entender 
varia, segtin las leyes del mecanismo; esto es, segtin los varios objetos 
que obran en él. Estas o aquellas fibras ya se implican, ya se separan, 
ya se laxan, ya se ponen mas tirantes, ya mds flojas, ya mds flexibles, 
ya mas rigidas, ete. y segtin esta variaciédn mecdnica, son varias las 
sensaciones.!” 


“ T.C., I, xvi; ef. Recherche, liv. I1, 2™° partie, ch. i (Huvres, III, 222-224). 
7.C., I, xvi, 64-106. 

7.C., VII, xv, 38-40. 

Ibid., $42. 
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He offers this explanation despite the fact that he sums up his 
criticism of the psychology of Malebranche by ridiculing the 
Cartesians for their attempts at detailed explanation of sensory 
processes.'® In general, Feij6o’s attitude toward Malebranche’s 
treatment of the senses is but a further application of his known 
anti-Cartesian stand. 

While Feij6o’s tendency toward scientific empiricism leads him 
to ignore to some extent the range of errors into which we may be 
led by the senses, the power of imagination looms large as a cause of 
every sort of popular misconception. Feij6o0 does not follow 
Malebranche at all in the latter’s attempt to describe the mechanism 
of the imaginative faculty; yet he forgets in one place his defense of 
women and reflects Malebranche by conceding that imagination is 
stronger in women because of their softer brain tissues.’® It is with 
regard to the influence of the imagination rather than its mechanism 
that Feij6o0 follows Malebranche. 

In Despotismo de la imaginacién®® Feijéo0 cites numerous in- 
stances of the power of imagination in inducing hallucinations, 
sympathetic pain, and other aberrations. An example of sympa- 
thetic pain is quoted from the Recherche." Elsewhere, ample 
evidence is to be found that Feij6o was impressed by Malebranche’s 
section on the power of imagination. Like Malebranche, he does 
not doubt the evidence of the Bible and the authority of the In- 
quisition to the effect that magic and witchcraft exist; but like 
him, he also believes that but a fraction of the reported cases are 
real. He cites the claim made by Malebranche that in regions where 
magic is not punished, the belief in and practice of magic decrease.” 
Feij6o sets forth clearly and often the réle of imagination in the 
spreading of superstitions of all kinds: 


. . . las prevaricaciones de la imaginativa, respectivas a objetos que 
causan terror y espanto, son sumamente contagiosas. Un iluso hace 
cuatro ilusos, cuatro veinte, veinte ciento: y asi, empezando el error por 
un individuo, en muy corto tiempo ocupa todo un territorio.™ 


The contagion of imagination sometimes has a circular effect; even 
a charlatan may become the victim of his own chicanery, as the 


7.C., I, xvi, 103. 

19 C., IV, viii, 17. 

C., IV, viii. 

Tbid., 921; ef. Recherche, liv. I, 1" partie, ch. vii (@uvres, III, 193). 
2T7'.C., Il, v, 61-62; C., IV, xx, 3. 

% .C., Il, v, 63; ef. Recherche, liv. I1, 3™° partie, ch. vi (@uvres, III, 333). 
*C., IV, xx, 62. 
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learned take up and publish his fiction as fact. The imagination of 
the gullible causes them to reinforce each other in their superstitious 
beliefs. Feijé6o believes, for example, that most reports of aerial 
battles and rains of blood are due to such contagious imagination 
building on illusions brought about by cloud formations, the Aurora 
Borealis, or other natural manifestations. The imagination may 
even produce illusions due to no external physical factor (properly 
to be termed delusions); in the presence of a real physical illusion 
the imagination can create wonders of superstition.” 

Feij6o claims that the imagination helps to determine the ful- 
fillment of prophecies by astrology, to spread tales of ghosts, and 
to propagate false miracles. It inflicts on susceptible individuals 
the actual belief that they are possessed of the devil. It has some 
part in causing so-called antipathy and sympathy.”* 

It is one of the two factors controlling taste. It is responsible 
for the tendency of human beings to emulate one another and it 
leads to the ridiculous excesses of fashion.2” In the discourse on 
Las modas,* the importance of the imagination in determining 
styles is not much featured, but it is evident nevertheless that 
Feij6o had this factor in mind. This is borne out by a citation 
from Diodorus Siculus concerning the practice of the Ethiopians, 
who disfigure themselves to imitate the deformities of their sovereign. 
The same citation is made by Malebranche in connection with 
similar subject matter.?® 

The theory of “‘marking,”’ or maternal influence on the foetus, 
occupies a prominent place in the development of Malebranche’s 
thesis.*® Feijéo discusses the question twice, but without mention- 
ing Malebranche by name. The first of these discussions occurs in 
the course of an analysis of several attempts to explain racial differ- 
ences." Feij6o0 points out that many authors advance the theory 
of marking and that some find this theory a sufficient explanation 
of racial differences. As for himself, he professes scepticism; he 
declares that he rests on the opinion of St. Thomas, who grants the 
influence of the imagination over sensations and movements which 
depend on the passions of the soul, but denies it in all other bodily 

% T.C., VIII, vi, 90-94; C., I, ix; xl, 13-15. ' 

%*T7.C., I, viii, 19-20; II, v, 54; III, iii, 37-39; iv, 9; vi, 8-9, 13, 49-51; 
VIII, vi, 88. 

27 7.C., VI, xi, 15-17. 
%7.C., II, vi. 
2° Recherche, liv. I1, 3™° partie, ch. ii (@uvres, III, 295); ef. T.C., Il, vi, 16. 


*® Recherche, liv. II, 1°* partie, ch. vii (@uvres, III, 189-211). 
VII, iii, 22-36. 
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changes. The Cartesian theory that all individuals have existed 
since the beginning of the world, minute but fully formed within 
the seeds or eggs, would seem to contradict the theory of marking 
at the moment of mating of the parents. Most of the reported 
cases of marking are suspect for various obvious reasons, easily 
discovered by critical investigation. In this passage Feijéo is 
probably not refuting Malebranche specifically; the latter does not 
attempt to explain racial differences by marking. In the letter 
Sobre el influjo de la imaginacién materna respeto del feto * there is, 
however, some evidence that Feij6o had the discussion by Male- 
branche in mind, though he does not mention the Recherche or its 
author. Feij6o is fairly positive in his doubt that maternal im- 
agination can bring about significant changes in the foetus. There 
are many possible sources for errors in judgment, he says, and many 
opportunities for positive deception. Excitable imagination itself 
is perhaps a frequent cause of false or exaggerated analogies. 

The major case of reputed marking which Feij6o cites is that 
of a mother who witnessed the torture of breaking on the wheel and 
who shortly afterward gave birth to a child marked on the arms 
and legs to correspond to the blows suffered by the victim. This 
case is related and accepted as true by Malebranche; * Feijéo asks 
significantly, what of the children of thousands of other pregnant 
women who doubtless have witnessed torture and executions? In 
the latter portion of this letter Feij6o0 returns to the question of 
maternal influence at the moment of conception. In his ignorance 
of the function of the spermatozoa, he reluctantly admits such 
influence to be possible, in order to explain the resemblance of 
children to their fathers. He continues to doubt, however, that 
maternal imagination can have any influence on the unborn child 
from this moment on. 

Beyond the one case which Feij60 apparently cites from Male- 
branche, it must be admitted that there is no conclusive evidence 
that he had the Recherche in mind in these portions of his work. 
The subject was somewhat in the nature of a commonplace; Feijé6o 
failed to account for some important arguments advanced by Male- 
branche; and above all there is no trace of Malebranche’s main point, 
which is that psychological “marking” is even more probable than 
physical, and that it is an important source of human error. 

Another portion of Malebranche’s treatment of the imagination 
deals with the errors of the erudite.* Inasmuch as he returns to 

I, iv. 

% Recherche, liv. II, 1"* partie, ch. vii (@uvres, ITI, 194-196). 


™* Recherche, liv. II, 2™* partie, ch. iii-viii (@uvres, III, 235-277). 
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the subject in other portions of his work, the apparent influence of 
these chapters on Feijéo is given separate treatment below. 

There is not much indication that Feij60 was much affected by 
the third book of the Recherche de la vérité, concerning errors of the 
understanding. The Cartesian distinction between the mind and 
the body is more emphasized in this part of Malebranche’s work 
than in the preceding portions, so that the material is less adaptable 
to Feij6o’s use. Of course, both writers are in accord on the in- 
ability of the mind to embrace infinity; both advance this as a reason 
for the unquestioning acceptance of matters of faith.* To Male- 
branche it is, moreover, an argument for accepting the results of 
rigidly controlled reason, while to Feij6o it is proof of the need for 
philosophical (scientific) scepticism. The second part of this book 
leads up to and presents for the first time the Vision en Dieu. It 
was mentioned above that Feij6o rejects this theory as Platonic and 
as a futile attempt to explain the relation between mind and body. 

In one place Feij6o writes that only the reason, among human 
faculties, does not work toward the fall of man in the moral sphere. 
Senses, inclinations and passions lead to every sort of evil.** Again, 
he admits what is one of the basic tenets of the Recherche: it is more 
important to know the human soul than to know all the realms of 
science. Feij6éo doubts, however, that such knowledge can be at- 
tained, for he doubts, with potent reasons, that the understanding 
can have clear knowledge of itself.*” 

Among the “inclinations” leading to error, vanity is the trait 
most discussed by Malebranche in the fourth book of the Recherche. 
The desire to excell in the eyes of one’s fellows leads to every sort 
of exaggeration and misrepresentation.** Feij6o attributes to this 
motive a portion of the blame for the spreading of tales of magic, 
ghosts, and false and extraordinary miracles.*® A discourse on the 
subject of vanity is called El error wniversal.“° This essay is espe- 
cially concerned with the vanity which leads men of erudition into 
error,“ but it also reflects the predominant idea of the fourth book 
of the Recherche. Feij6o says that vanity affects matters of judg- 

38 C., V, i; ef. Recherche, liv. III, 1° partie, ch. ii. 

%°7.C., Il, vi, Suplemento: 93-4; ef. Recherche, liv. III, 1° partie, ch. iv 
(Lures, III, 366-369). 

37 Ibid., §17-27; cf. Recherche, liv. III, 1°* partie, ch. xl, and 2™* partie, ch. vii 
(uwores, III, 343-348, 413-416). 

38 Recherche, liv. IV, ch. vi (@uvres, IV, 44-46). 
3° 7.C., II, v, 24-30; III, iv, 7, 10-13; III, vi, 6-7, 47. 
© T.C., VI, xiii. 

" Cf. Recherche liv. IV, ch. vii—viii (@uvres, IV, 53-69). 
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ment particularly, for while a man may admit another’s greater 
learning, opportunity or luck, he persistently believes his own intel- 
lect to be of the best. Every man believes that he is capable of 
accurate judgment, given the opportunity. 

Feij6o’s explanation of the varying reactions of different indi- 
viduals to a given object shows that he was familiar with Male- 
branche’s description of the mechanism of the passions: since the 
brain sends on to the internal organs its interpretation of the sensory 
stimuli received, the varying emotional responses in different in- 
dividuals depend on varying texture and disposition of the brain 
and on the condition of the humors and organs of the body.” Ad- 
miration, which Malebranche features as a prolific cause of error 
among the passions,“ is mentioned occasionally by Feij6o, especially 
the excessive admiration for the rare or unusual. This is one more 
of the causes to which he attributes the rapid spread of tales of 
ghosts and magic.“ Most men 


No celebran lo excelente, sino lo raro. . . . Reputan prodigioso todo 
lo que es singular.” 


Feij6o would have us realize that the most commonplace of objects 
are as admirable as the most rare, if we but contemplate for a 
moment the mystery of all underlying causes: 


Es sentencia comin, que la admiracién es hija de la ignorancia; y yo 
sin contradecirla absolutamente, afirmo, que infinitas veces el no admirar 
procede de estupidez.** 


The final book of the Recherche de la vérité, being a restatement 
of the Cartesian method, had no discernible influence on Feijéo. 
The latter does discuss the problem of “‘the continuous,” which is 
the subject of Malebranche’s last chapter, but his treatment is 
based on some knowledge of Newton.*” 

It has been noted that in two considerable portions of the 
Recherche de la vérité Malebranche treats of the liability to error on 
the part of learned men.** While it is obvious that Feij6o has great 
faith in the value of true erudition, he is constantly critical of 

“T7.C., VII, xv, 50-60; cf. Recherche, liv. v, ch. iii (@uvres, IV, 147-160). 

® Recherche, liv. V, ch. vii—viii (uvres, IV, 191-224). 

“ T.C., II, v, 24-30; ITI, iv, 33. 

“6 Tbid., VI, vi, 2, 4. 

46 Thid., 

C., V, vii. 

48 Recherche, liv. I1, 2™* partie, ch. iii-viii; liv. IV, ch. vii-viii (@ueres, III, 
235-277; IV, 53-69). 
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shallow learning and of the human foibles to which studious men 
are no more immune than others. In one place or another he 
mentions most, if not all, of the eleven causes of error listed by 
Malebranche in his chapter on the subject.** Three essays in 
particular show the influence of this part of the Recherche. 

The discourse, Sabiduria aparente, deals with the hypocrites of 
learning. Such people succeed by assuming an air, by developing 
a copious verbosity, by their arrogance or appearance of majesty. 
The modesty, frankness and timidity of the true erudite are to his 
disadvantage in the eyes of the people. Great learning in the hands 
of a vain or selfish man may be used against the cause of truth. The 
hypocrite may assume a false modesty so cleverly as to acquire him 
more fame than the true modesty of a real erudite. The hypocrite 
conceals his ignorance by adopting a mysterious mien, by indefinite- 
ness, by expressing scorn for men actually more learned than he, 
by vehemence and stubbornness in dispute, by leading conversation 
into the channels of his most recent reading, by mastering a philo- 
sophical jargon and applying it to all circumstances. Even those 
who have studied much are not necessarily wise. While a good 
memory is of great value to a writer or speaker, a more important 
quality is the ability to judge and select texts. The hypocrite can 
easily write a seemingly erudite book by outright plagiarizing or by 
assembling data from the alphabetically arranged compendia. He 
thus gives himself the appearance of having a good memory and 
good judgment as well. Only a few learned men catch the fraud; 
their voices are not heard, the vulgar are completely taken in.” 

The discourse on vanity also relates to this subject." Vanity 
is one of the eleven causes of error among the learned, as given by 
Malebranche. Although the Recherche has no chapter dealing spe- 
cifically with vanity among studious men, it is made clear in several 
places that this “inclination” is of especial importance in producing 
false erudition. Feij6o’s essay calls vanity the universal error but 
it is concerned primarily with the vanity of intellect. Feijéo em- 
phasizes throughout that a man’s knowledge has no essential relation 
to his intellectual capacity. This theme is taken up again in a 
letter entitled El estudio no da entendimiento.™ 

Other specific parallels between Malebranche and Feij6o can be 
shown, as for example their mutual belief that the antiquity of an 

** Tbid., liv. II, 2™ partie, ch. iii (@uvres, III, 237-240). 

8° T.C., IV, viii; ef. Recherche, loc. cit. 

7.C., VI, xiii. 

®C., V, vi; see also T.C., IV, xi. 
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idea is no guarantee of its infallibility; that novelty is no proof of 
fallibility; that it is more important to know that man has a soul 
than to know what Aristotle taught about the soul. The foregoing 
material will suffice, however, to give a clear picture of the nature 
and extent of the influence of the French Oratorian on the Spanish 
Benedictine. 

In summary: Malebranche is largely concerned with the mech- 
anism of psychological processes, Feij6o but incidentally and only 
so far as they are verifiable experimentally. Feij60o adopts the 
psychology of Malebranche in the main, however, although he rejects 
the theory of traces and stands for the Thomistic union of body and 
soul. He uses this psychology, together with historical scholarship 
and science, to combat errors of superstition, of human passions 
and inclinations, and of erudite men. In some cases the similarity 
of treatment is striking. Malebranche, however, treats of errors 
and their causes primarily to demonstrate the need for the deductive 
method which he advocates. Feijéo, from first to last a partisan 
of the inductive method, examines large numbers of specific errors 
and hesitates to make generalizations. 

Feij6é0 cites Malebranche often enough, and uses enough ma- 
terial from the Recherche de la vérité, to prove his familiarity with 
this work. Where necessary he adapts this material to his own 


ends, separating it from the conclusions drawn by Malebranche. 

It is not, then, as a philosopher that Malebranche interests 
Feij6o. It is as a destroyer of superstition and prejudice and as 
an enemy of learned and popular errors, that Malebranche had an 
early and important influence on the writings of Feijéo. 

Cuarues N. STAUBACH 


Unwwersity of Michigan 
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VARIA 
MOSQUERA DE FIGUEROA 


“ Que bien puede Mosquera el Licenciado 
ser como el mismo Apolo celebrado.” 

Cervantes, Canto de Caliope. 

NoBLe y simpatica la figura de Cristébal Mosquera de Figueroa, que 

cifié a su frente el triple laurel del poeta, del soldado y del juriseonsulto, 

pues “ora tomando la espada, ora la pluma,” asistid con Lope de Vega y 

Cervantes a la jornada victoriosa de las Terceras. Se alisté en esa empresa 

por los mismos méviles que el “Fénix de los Ingenios,” el amor en grado 

superlativo—entonees no se llamaba patriotismo—de servir a Espaiia. 
Como Lope de Vega, pudo decir: 


“ Cefi en servicio de mi rey la espada, 
antes que el labio me cifiera el bozo, 
pues para la catélica jornada 
no se excusaba generoso mozo.” 


Y entonces y luego, ya desembarcado, Mosquera se dedieé al servicio de 
Espafia y al cultivo de la literatura. Felipe II lo conocié personalmente: 
gust6 de verlo, y al presentérselo su capitén el Marqués de Santa Cruz, 
y besar las manos del Monarea, éste, con su vista de Aguila para elegir 
sus servidores y ministros, diputé a Mosquera por uno de ellos, y lo hizo 
Corregidor de la ciudad de Ecija. 

Ya esté Mosquera en el dificil desempefio del corregimiento. Por 
entonees un desdichado agente de provisiones de la Armada, Cervantes, 
tiene que intervenir—requisar, que hoy diriamos—las existencias de trigo 
de los ecijanos. Las protestas suben al cielo; todos truenan contra el 
agente; el Ayuntamiento toma cartas en el asunto, y se injuria y se 
persigue al requisidor. Este sufre las vejaciones con singular paciencia. 
Le acusan de no muy limpios manejos en la saca del trigo. El humilde 
comisionista no puede soportar tamaiio ultraje. Se acuerda de que debajo 
de su pobreza est4 la limpia ejecutoria de su hidalguia, refrendada con su 
valor en las Terceras y con su sangre en la més grande ocasién que vieron 
los siglos presentes y esperan ver los venideros, y confiado en la nobleza 
de su causa y en la influencia de Mosquera, que ya habia dejado de ser 
Corregidor, pidié6 y obtuvo del Concejo astigitano el reconocimiento de 
su honra y la limpieza de sus acciones. iCémo, pues, habia Cervantes 
de olvidar al Corregidor poeta? 

Hay en la vida de este peregrino ingenio un episodio poco conocido 
que pone de relieve la entereza de su earfcter y el alto concepto que tuvo 
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del cumplimiento de la justicia. Estaba a la sazén en la villa de Briones 
dando la residencia de su oficio de Alealde Mayor del Adelantamiento de 
Castilla, y le encomendé S. M. que entendiese en el castigo de los sacri- 
legios que el doctor Aranda, médico, y Pedro de Arana, albafiil, habian 
cometido con las monjas profesas, la una del monasterio de Villamayor 
de los Montes, y la otra del monasterio del lugar de las Cafias. Ins- 
truido el proceso, y con conocimiento personal del Rey, no obstante las 
probanzas y reprobanzas, los reos tuvieron valedores que, dilatando la 
resolucién, hacian ineficaz el eumplimiento de la Justicia. Pero Mosquera, 
que habia al lado del Marqués de Santa Cruz administrado la justicia 
militar, tomé su resolucién, digna de Pedro Crespo, y dié cuenta de ella 
a S. M. en los siguientes términos: “ Vistas y remiradas las probanzas, 
la gravedad de los delitos, la grande ofensa de Nuestro Sefior, el esc4ndalo 
de las repiblicas, la desenvoltura de las monjas, la libertad de elérigos 
y frailes y seglares que por respeto dellas los defendian y amparaban, 
facilitando semejantes excesos, que no faltaba més que abonar este género 
de ofensas de Jesucristo y igualar estos pecados cometidos con sus esposas 
a los demas ordinarios de la humana flaqueza, y que todo esto pedia 
ejecucién de ejemplar castigo con brevedad y demostracién, habiendo 
bien mirado conforme a derecho, encomendandolo a Dios, como causa 
suya, los condené a muerte de horea, sin pasar adelante en poner cuartos 
ni cabezas por sitios ni eaminos, porque para freno de los naturales basté 
ver ejecutar en éstos la pena de muerte, sin dejar la ocasién ordinaria 
con aquellos miserables despojos para que tantos extranjeros y peregrinos 
como pasan por aquel camino francés no renueven cada dia la infamia 
de estos monasterios ; confesaron piblicamente sus delitos, habiendo acabado 
de recibir el Santisimo Sacramento y murieron como cristianos.” 

Hombre de tal energia y entereza moral no pudo sufrir con paciencia 
la resolucién del Cabildo de su ciudad, que lo declaré por pechero o por 
perteneciente al estado llano. El, hidalgo de sangre por sus cuatro costa- 
dos, que trataba de parientes a Grandes y titulos, puso immediatamente 
pleito para ventilar su hidalguia, no conformaéndose con la resolucién de 
los veinticuatros, y demandé al Fiscal, Justicia y Regimiento de Sevilla 
ante los Alealdes de los hijosdalgo de la Chancilleria de Granada. 

Gané el pleito Mosquera y quiso que la ejecutoria obtenida constase, 
siguiendo la costumbre de la época, en pergamino mandando hacer una 
riquisima en que sin reparar en gastos se trasladase el pleito con las 
probanzas testificadas y la sentencia. La ejecutoria esté extendida en 
finisima vitela, consta de 54 hojas; las dos primeras en blanco; el verso 
de la tercera luce una bellisima pintura en colores y oro representando 
el Calvario, y en una cartela, al pie, el nombre de “ Don Felipe,” con que 
empieza el texto; la hoja euarta lleva en su parte superior una alegoria 
de Santiago, y en la inferior el escudo del poeta, con dos cuarteles en pal: 
el primero de plata con cinco eabezas de lobo en su color, y el segundo 


‘ 
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de oro con cinco hojas de higueras, verdes; el verso de esta hoja es una 
pintura que representa la impresién de las llagas de San Francisco; la 
hoja quinta luce en su parte superior el retrato de Mosquera, bellisima 
miniatura fechada en 1586, y en el verso de la hoja 51 se ve un retrato de 
Felipe II, magnifica obra de arte, sobre fondo azul y oro. 

Esta ejecutoria que afortunadamente se conserva, y que hoy para en 
poder de mi buen amigo don Eduardo Jiménez Carlé, que generosamente 
me la ha facilitado, tiene el grandisimo interés de ostentar el retrato 
auténtico del poeta; retrato, que es una bellisima miniatura, hecho por el 
famoso Felipe Liafio, llamado ‘el Tiziano espafiol,’ obra fechada en 1586. 
De esta pintura se valié Pacheco para hacer el de Mosquera que figura en 
el Libro de retratos. Cotejéndolos ahora, al cabo de més de tres siglos, 
se ve la fidelidad con que copié Pacheco a Liafio. El pintor poeta afiadié 
al original una corona de laurel, lisonja que rindié a su amigo Figueroa, 
a quien tenia en grande estima por los encendidos elogios que le dedica en 
su libro. 

De otra efigie de Mosquera habla Pacheco, ejecutada por Alesio, el 
pintor del Papa, y al que aquél hizo el siguiente soneto: 


“ Cuando se llegue el dia que la pura 
alma oyendo la voz alta y temida, 
su cuerpo busque para darle vida 
ya fuera de la oculta sepultura, 

Si a la par contemplase esta pintura 
que animé en carta el arte esclarecida, 
repararé confusa y detenida 
eudl de ambas es su natural figura. 

En esta burla en medio de otras veras 
Mosquera el alma se veré, més luego 
conoceré su cuerpo helado y yerto. 

Que si vida el retrato no le dieras 
pasara a mas, Alesio, aqueste juego, 
si como es vivo lo pintaras muerto.” 


Este ingenio sevillano que tanto brillé en el cielo de la poesia, elogiado 
por Cervantes, Baltasar del Aleézar, Fernando de Herrera, que prologé el 
libro de Mal-Lara La Galera Real, y el del divino Herrera, Guerra de 
Chipre y Convate Naval de Lepanto, que entre otras obras compuso 
Comentario en breve compendio de Disciplina militar, en que escribe la 
jornada de las islas de las Azores, no ha tenido en la historia literaria un 
reconocimiento de sus grandes méritos. 


Santraco MontotTo 
Sevilla 


VARIA 


DOS NOTAS SOBRE EL ERAMISMO 


I 


En torno a un refrdn alusivo a Erasmo en Espafia, se ha afirmado 
recientemente que “‘There is a proverb on Erasmus Quien habla mal de 
Erasmo, o es fraile o es asno, but I am unable to locate its occurrence in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries.” El hecho de que este refrin 
no fuese recopilado en ninguno de los refraneros mds conocidos es un 
indicio de lo mal que se conoce todavia la Reforma del siglo XVI en 
Espafia * y de la necesidad que existe de averigiiar muchos detalles {nfimos. 
Afortunadamente, la Inquisicién nos revela la veracidad de tal refrdn. 
En el proceso * incoado contra el insigne maestro de griego y retérica 
Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas—generalmente conocido por el Bro- 
cense—, entre otros cargos, un testigo denuncia que “‘. . . el dicho maestro 
Francisco Sanchez dijo tratando de Erasmo, ‘quien dice mal de Erasmo, 
o es fraile o es asno,’ como decia un canénigo de Salamanca, y el dicho 
maestro aprobé este dicho del canénigo de Salamanca y afiadié que si no 
hubiera habido frailes en el mundo, que las obras de Erasmo fueran buenas 
y no hubiera nada vedado de ellas. . .”* Tocante a las declaraciones 
de otros testigos, constltense las pdgs. 83, 87, 93, 102-103, 108, todas 
relacionadas con este asunto del refrén alusivo a Erasmo y a los frailes. 

En cuanto al conocimiento que se tenfa de este proverbio, Usoz ° fué 
el primero, o uno de los primeros, en llamar la atencién de los interesados 
sobre el particular, y mds recientemente don Américo Castro.* El refrén 
en sf no puede sorprender ni parecer inusitado para los que han estudiado 
concienzudamente la época. Ni tampoco puede maravillarnos el que el 
nombre de Erasmo anduviese en refranes. En Alemania los franciscanos 
decian que: Erasmo puso el huevo, y Lutero lo incubé.’' En Inglaterra, 
“|. . @ iesting frier that wrote against Zrasmus, called him by resem- 
blance to his own name, Errans mus. . .”’* En cuanto a hablar mal 


1F. C. Hayes, ‘The Collecting of Proverbs in Spain before 1650,” Hispania, 
1937, XX, 86, nota 5. 

2 Lo mejor sobre esto es la gran obra de Bataillon, Erasme et l’ Espagne, Paris, 
1937. 
? Publicado en la Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafia, 
Madrid, 1843, II, 5-159; 159-170 contienen su biografia, testamento y lista de 
obras que dejé. 

* Col. de doc. inéd., II, 81. 

5En su Apéndice, pég. 81, a Raimundo Gonzdlez de Montes, Artes de la 
inquisicién espafiola, Heidelberga, 1567 (ed. Reformistas antiguos espaiioles, 
Madrid, 1851, t. V). 

* RFE, 1931, XVIII, 368, nota 2. 

7 Bataillon, Erasme et l’ Espagne, p&gs. 162, 347. 

§ George Puttenham, The Art of English Poesie, ed. Gladys Doidge Willcock 
y Alice Walker (Cambridge, 1936). Fué escrita hacia 1586 y se atribuye a George 
Puttenham. 
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de los frailes, esto fué un aspecto cotidiano de la época, y los refraneros 
de sus tiempos—en especial, el de Herndn Niifiez—son un detalle mds de 
ese aspecto. Justamente advierte Bataillon que “‘ L’aspect le plus connu 
du mouvement érasmien en Espagne est une sorte de fronde antimonas- 
tique. Disons plutét, pour respecter la couleur locale, une guerre de 
guerrillas entre les clercs admirateurs d’Erasme et les moines défenseurs 
de la tradition.’’* La no inclusién del refrén en los refraneros se explica 
por la cautela con que se nombra a Erasmo y por la intencionada supresién 
de su nombre, actitud de los erasmistas espafioles que comienza hacia 
mediados del siglo XVI.” 


II 


GALLARDO en su Ensayo, IV, cols. 898-901, hizo una descripcién del 
Libro de refranes, Zaragoza, 1549, de Pedro Vallés. En las columnas 900 
y 901 nos da un extracto del prélogo que Vallés puso a su coleccién 
paremiolégica. En dicho extracto—col. 901—dice el texto aducido: 


De aqui se saca claramente la diferencia que hay entre 
Sentencia, Apologo, Escomma, Apoftegma y Refran. 

Entre los latinos ordené Refranes Erasmo. 

Yo helos copilado en romance, tomando de aca y de aculld. 


Vifiaza en su Biblioteca histérica, cols. 1923-1927 describié y extracté el 
Libro de refranes de igual modo, poco mds o menos. El ejemplar de 
Vifiaza esté completo; pero al de Gallardo le faltaba una hoja' (la que 
contenfa las letras z y z). El primero de estos biblidégrafos se limité, 


* Bataillon, ob. cit., pAg.343. Para una batalla campal entre clérigos y frailes, 
pag. 362. Sobre curas, frailes, etc. en los refraneros del siglo XVI, algo tengo 
escrito en un trabajo sobre Mal Lara y su Philosophia vulgar, opisculo que desde 
hace tres afios esté para publicarse en la RFE. 

10 | . pesa sobre el nombre de Erasmo una sospecha previa que impide 
citarle en son de alabanza, pero no aprovecharse de su pensamiento y hasta de 
sus frases’”’ (Bataillon, ‘ Prélogo’’ a Erasmo, El enquiridién o manual del caballero 
cristiano, ed. de Daémaso Alonso, Madrid, 1932, pag. 69). Y en la pag. 84: 
“Reinando Felipe II empieza una segunda fase del erasmismo espafiol, la del 
erasmismo sin Erasmo.” “En somme, on assiste, au cours du demi-siécle qui 
suit l’Index de 1559, 4 un effacement graduel du nom d’Erasme, sinon de sa pensée. 
. . - Rien de plus typique, A cet égard, que la précaution prise par Azpilcueta 
lorsqu’ il se résout A publier en latin son vigoureux Comento en romance sur l’oraison : 
Erasme, qu’il s’agisse du Modus Orandi, que le Navarrais discute, ou des Adages, 
qu’il loue, est relégué dans un vague anonymat: il devient quidam” (Bataillon 
Erasme et V Espagne, pag. 767). Cons. también Américo Castro, “Erasmo en 
tiempo de Cervantes,” RFE, 1931, XVIII, 329-389; Antonio R. Rodriguez 
Mofiino, El Criticén. Papel volante de letras y libros. Continuacién del fundado 
por B. J. Gallardo, Badajoz, 1934. 

1 Dice Gallardo, IV, col. 899: “Presumo que tras la hoja de la signatura 16 
faltan dos mds de refranes, si no son tres. . . .” Como digo, no es més que una 
hoja. 
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segin sospecho,? a copiar lo extractado por Gallardo, haciendo pequefios 
cambios ortogréficos y dos o tres mds en la lectura de algunas palabras, 
con lo cual Vifiaza falsea el texto. 

Las diferentes bibliograffas * sobre refraneros nada dicen sobre la 
autenticidad o veracidad de los trozos reproducidos por Gallardo y 
Vifiaza, en especial el que aduzco. Rodriguez Mofiino se limita a afirmar: 
“En el prélogo cita los Refranes de Erasmo.” * 


Ahora bien, la edicién facsimile de Garcia Moreno (Madrid, 1917) 
nos ofrece algo mds interesante: 


De aqui se saca — la diferencia, que ay entre Sétécia, 
Apologo, Escoma Refraé. Entre los latinos 
ordeno refranes (pe as borradas) E rasmo, empero la diferencia 
es, que Erasmo cogio los en latin, de autores doctisimos, Griegos, 
y latinos, y declaro la origen dellos. Yo he los copilado en 
romance: tomando de aca, y de aculla.® 


Un cotejo’ con el ejemplar que se halla en la Hispanic Society of 
America nos descifra el borrén: ‘Entre los latinos ordeno refranes: 
y muy doctaméte Erasmo .. .”’ 

Como era de suponer, la poda no paré aqui. En la hoja siguiente, al 
recto, el ejemplar facsimile también ofrece otra eliminacién: ‘‘Con los 
Adagios de Erasmo [palabras borradas] hauia de uender ...”’ El ejem- 
plar de la Hispanic Society nos las suple: 


“Con los Adagios de Erasmo, por cuya obra aleango fama perpetua . . .”’ 


La supresién de estos calificativos tan encomidsticos es un detalle 
{nfimo a primera vista, pero que da mucho realce a lo que significé el 
erasmismo espafiol. Para Mosén Pedro Vallés, Erasmo no sélo glosé 
doctamente sus Adagia, sino que su fama perpetua se basard en dicha 
obra. Dentro del movimiento erasmista y dentro del gusto en la recolec- 
cién de refranes y en el glosarlos, Vallés es un importante eslabén * en la 


* Dos razones muy convincentes: 1. Vifiaza principia y termina exactamente 
donde Gallardo comienza y acaba su extracto. 2. En ningdn caso aduce Vifiaza 
mds de lo que reproduce Gallardo. En algunos pasajes, Vifiaza suprime algunas 
palabras o cl4usulas, advirtiéndolo con puntos suspensivos. Vifiaza lee persuadir, 
donde Gallardo y Vallés dicen suadir; ‘‘Y no pienso” en vez de “‘. . . piense.” 
Los demds cambios de Vifiaza son ortogrdficos o de puntuacién. 

*En especial, Sbarbi, Monografia sobre los refranes, adagios y proverbios 
castellanos, Madrid, 1891, pags. 222-224; y Garefa Moreno, Catdlogo paremiolégico, 
Madrid, 1918, pags. 182-185. 

* El criticén. Papel volante de letras y libros. Continuacién del fundado por 
B. J. Gallardo, Badajoz, 1934, pag. 42. 

5 Asi parece decir textualmente. Apopht es final del renglén. 

* Segundo folio del Prélogo del Autor, verso, ocho renglones del pie de la pag. 

7 Que debo a la fineza de una de las bibliotecarias de la Hispanic Society of 
America. 

* Cons. RFE, 1935, XXII, 275-276. 
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cadena de erasmistas del siglo XVI con miras a la paremiologia. Las 
alabanzas de Vallés para Erasmo son un lugar comtn del espfritu de la 
generacién a que pertenecié. Esos encomios pronto irdn desapareciendo 
o escamotéandose.* Hacia 1587—afio en que se publicé su Diccionario 
de vocablos castellanos en Salamanca—todavia conservaba Sanchez de 
la Ballesta el espfritu de una época que fenecia, y se atrevia a escribir 


. y casi todos los Adagios que con tanta diligencia junté Erasmo en 
sus Chiliadas . . .” 


Lo importante de todo ello, para llegar a comprender los elogios de 
Vallés, es que su sentir, seguramente abierto y anti-escoldstico, se pondra 
pocos afios después en franca oposicién al ambiente de esa mano 
que apufialé el texto, lo cual debié de ocurrir en los dltimos cincuenta 
afios del siglo XVI. 


F. SAncuez y Escrispano 
Connecticut College 


THE PIE QUEBRADO IN SAMANIEGO’S FABLES 


Since the time of La Fontaine it has been recognized that the most 
effective vehicle for the fable is free verse; the non-strophic form adapts 
itself with more ease than any other to the varying requirements of the 
fable, with its mingling of philosophizing and movement and its need for 
effective brevity. Among the fabulists who wrote in free verse one of 
the most successful was Samaniego, who accomplished the assimilation 
of form and thought with real excellence. His free verse, produced with 
an economy of means that is truly surprising, has been no small factor in 
his success with five generations of readers and has been instrumental in 
gaining him the title of the “Spanish La Fontaine.”” Although he used 
several verse-forms in the composition of his Fdbulas, by far the most 
frequent is the combination of hendecasyllables and heptasyllables, which 
occurs in 110 of his 157 fables. It is the purpose of this study to examine 
briefly the uses to which he put the heptasyllable, or ‘ pie quebrado’ as he 
calls it, for in the treatment of this short line his verses are models of 
precision and flexibility. 


® Todavia en tiempo de Cervantes se cita a Erasmo, pero casi siempre a secas, 
sin epitetos. Cons. Américo Castro, “Erasmo en tiempo de Cervantes,” RFE, 
1931, XVIII, 329-389 y 441; Rodriguez Mofiino, El criticén; y Bataillon, Erasme 
et V Espagne, Paris, 1937, en especial pags. 467-587 y 743-780. 

1° A pud Vifiaza, Biblioteca histérica, col. 1936. 

u “Entre 1556, année de la retraite de Charles-Quint 4 Yuste, et 1563, année 
de la cléture définitive du Concile de Trente, l’Espagne change trés vite, et trés 
profondément, de climat spirituel” (Bataillon, ob. cit., pag. 743). Y muy 
justamente: “Faire pénitence et se taire . . . Tel est le sort réservé aux humanis- 
tes qui avaient le plus profondément compris la legon d’Erasme, qui avaient 
révé d’étre eux-mémes, pour |’Espagne, des maitres de libre jugement et de piété 
éclairée”’ (pig. 775). 


® 
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In the Prélogo to his Fdbulas he gives a somewhat general definition 
of the function of varied metre in free verse: declaring that uniformity 
is not essential in the fable, he states that by using a variety of metres 
‘|, . he procurado hufr de aquel monotonismo que adormece los sentidos 
y se opone a la varia armonfa, que tanto deleita el dnimo y aviva la 
atencién.”’' As he says, it is the function of varied metre in all free 
verse to ‘quicken the attention,’ for any change of metre serves to break 
the ‘reading habit’ formed through the repetition of verses of the same 
length and rhythm and to set in greater relief the idea of the shorter line. 
But Samaniego’s Fdbulas show that he had a wider conception of the use 
of the ‘pie quebrado’ than his words indicate, for he often introduced it 
to obtain other effects than simply the ‘quickening of the attention.’ 

In the Fdbulas we find the ‘pie quebrado’ used most frequently in 
two ways which are essentially the same, although they apparently differ. 
In the one case the short line is introduced for the purpose of fixing the 
attention on itself; because of the break it provides in the rhythm, it 
becomes more important than the longer lines around it and consequently 
receives more than normal stress. In the second case it is introduced to 
fix the attention not on itself, but on the following line or lines; here its 
réle is almost purely negative, at least as far as the thought-content of 
the poem is concerned, and it serves the wholly mechanical purpose 
of interrupting an established rhythm. These two uses, which seem 
contradictory, really are not, for the ultimate purpose of the short line— 
that of ‘quickening the attention’—is served in both. However, the two 
types of short lines are sharply distinguished by their thought-content: 
the line which is introduced to focus attention on itself always contains 
some important and striking detail or idea; the line which serves only in 
a preparatory capacity is usually little more than ‘padding,’ for most 
frequently it advances the thought or action of the fable but little. 

The more interesting of these two uses is certainly the former, for 
Samaniego very skilfully introduces such short lines in order to give the 
really important clues to the solution of the plot of the fable, or uses them 
to delineate the individual characteristics on which the plot will turn. 
For instance, in the fable of El ratén de la corte y el del campo * we find a 
seven-line description in hendecasyllables of the frolics of the two mice 
in the kitchen; they leap joyously from cheese to cheese, but sR 

“‘Llega la despensera.”’ 


Her arrival, graphically set off by the use of the short line, assumes a 
justifiable importance, for it is the fact that brings about the dénouement 
of the story and leads to the wise words of the country mouse. Similarly, 
in the story of La zorra y la gallina * the hens rise in terror at the ap- 
proach of the fox—all but one: 


1 Fdbulas, ed. Miguel de Toro Gémez, Paris, 1902, p. 12. All references will 
be made to this edition. 

21,8. 

STII, 5. 
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‘*Que estaba en cesta como nifio en cuna, 
Enferma gravemente.” 


On the fact of her illness, thus stressed by the two words, depends her 
answer to the fox’s questions, an answer which provides the ending of the 
fable proper. Similar uses of the ‘pie quebrado’ could be multiplied 
at will, for they are very frequent in the Fdbulas;‘ almost always they 
are skilfully prepared for and cleverly introduced, and make an appreci- 
able contribution to the ‘varia armonfa’ of Samaniego’s work. 

A variation of this use of the ‘ pie quebrado’ is occasionally found in the 
Fdbulas: here the short line is introduced to set off an idea important in 
itself, but chiefly to provide a contrast between that idea and another, 
usually expressed in a longer line. The first four lines of El buho y el 
hombre® illustrate this use of the short line for contrast: 


“‘Vivia en un granero retirado 

Un reverendo buho, dedicado 

A sus meditaciones, 

Sin olvidar la caza de ratones.”’ 
The ‘pie quebrado’ expresses the owl’s hypocritical piety, the long line 
in contrasting juxtaposition, his real cruelty and greed.* 

Less interesting but more frequent than the use of the short line to 

set off some important detail is its function in preparing for a following 
idea. Samaniego employs it very often in this way to introduce the 


moral of the fable, as in El herrero y el perro,’ where the dog finally realizes 


“Que el destino, y no es cuento, 
A todos nos cargé, como al jumento.” 
Ideas within the body of the fable are often similarly introduced, as in 
the story of El leén, el lobo y la zorra; * after the fox has been calumniated 
at court by the wolf, he excuses himself for his lateness in arriving at the 
monarch’s bedside: 


. Quizd, sefior, no habrd faltado 
Quien haya mi tardanza acriminado; 
Mas seré porque ignora 
Que vengo de cumplir un voto ahora, 
Que por vuestra salud tenfa hecho.” 


The ‘pie quebrado’ here serves to prepare for the revelation of the fox’s 
urbanity, hypocrisy and unscrupulousness, characteristics which later 
enable him to undo the wolf’s tricks and to defeat his old enemy. Many 


4 See also I, 1, 12, 14, 15; II, 6, 12; ITI, 3, 8, 12, 14; IV, 7, 8, 9, 22, 25; V, 7, 8, 
12, 21, 24, 25; VI, 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 11; VII, 7, 12; VIII, 1, 4, 6. 

VII, 4. 

® See also I, 8, 15, 19; II, 5, 6; III, 4, 9; IV, 15; V, 15; VI, 5, 10. 

TT, 9. 

SIV, 25. 
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similar examples could be cited, for this use of the heptasyllable is the 
most frequent in Samaniego’s fables.®* 

In addition to these main uses of the ‘ pie quebrado’ several others are 
found. For example, Samaniego often introduces a short line to indicate 
the conclusion of an episode or development within the fable. In Los 
ratones y el gato '° the first episode is thus closed: 

‘‘Marramaquiz, gran gato, 
De nariz roma, pero largo olfato, 
Se metié en una casa de ratones. 
En uno de sus lébregos rincones 
Puso su alojamiento.”’ 


After this bit of stage-setting, clearly set off from the rest of the fable 
by the closing line, the story begins. But not only does Samaniego em- 
ploy the ‘pie quebrado’ to terminate an episode, he also uses it from time 
to time to open a new development; in this case its function is much the 
same as in the preceding, for both serve to indicate some change in the 
course of the action of the story. In El hombre y la fantasma ™ the spectre 
advises the man to change his way of life and he agrees to do so: 
‘El enfermo se cuida, se repone, 

Un nuevo plan de vida se propone. 

En efecto se casa; 

Cércanle los cuidados de la casa . . .” 


The ‘pie quebrado’ here introduces a new episode of the fable, for his 
marriage brings him new tribulations, described in detail in the lines 
following. 

Occasionally the ‘pie quebrado’ is used by Samaniego for the purpose 
of enumerating details or of summing up an enumeration. In Los 
animales con peste * the lion is confessing his sins: 

“Yo criiel, sanguinario, he devorado 
Inocentes corderos, 
Ya vacas, ya terneros .. .” 


Similarly, in the introduction to El chivo afeitado'* the poet asks Juana 
to name the animal who most craves attention; to her guesses he replies: 
“No es el pavén, ni el gallo, 
Ni el leén, ni el caballo . . .” 


* See also I, 1, 5, 10, 13, 14, 18, 20; II, 3, 6, 9, 12, 13, 15, 16; ITI, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
12, 13; IV, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 17, 22, 23; V, 1, 5, 7, 8, 12, 14, 16, 21; VI, 1, 2, 
3, 7, 10; VII, 1, 2, 4, 7; VIII, 1, 2, 4, 5. 

10V, 1; see also I, 1, 5, 20; II, 3; III, 2, 3; IV, 2, 22, 25; V, 7, 8, 24; VI, 1, 2, 
5; VIL, 7, 10. 

VI, 2; see also I, 5, 13, 15, 18, 19; II, 2, 3, 10, 12, 13, 17; III, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 8, 13; IV, 2, 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25; V, 1, 5, 7, 8, 12, 15, 17, 19, 
21, 22; VI, 3, 5, 7, 9; VII, 1, 2, 4, 9; VIII, 1, 2, 5. 
2. 
18 VII, 12; see also VIII, 2. 
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Sometimes also the heptasyllable is introduced to stress rapidity of 
physical motion, for which it is better suited than the longer hendeca- 
syllable. In the fable of El ratén de la corte y el del campo, cited above, 
it was noted that a short line is used to describe the housekeeper’s en- 
trance; the mice 


“Oyen el ruido, corren, se agazapan, 

Pierden el tino; mas al fin se escapan 

Atropelladamente 

Por cierto pasadizo abierto a diente.”’ 
So well did Samaniego like the use of this single long adverb to suggest 
the idea of haste that he used it again in exactly the same way in La 
cierva y el leén.™ 

Perhaps mindful of the effects obtained by La Fontaine in employing 

short lines to convey his jests or ironic, sly remarks, Samaniego occa- 
sionally introduced a heptasyllable for this purpose also. In El joven 
filésofo y sus compafieros * the young man is portrayed as refusing to eat 
meat; in spite of the temptations put before him by his fellows he will 
not abandon his convictions and their arguments are powerless to sway 
him. However: 


“La ocasién, las palabras, el ejemplo, 
Y segtin yo contemplo, 
Yo no sé qué olorcillo 
Que exhalaba el caliente pajarillo, 
Al joven persuadieron de manera 
Que al fin se lo comié. jQuién lo dijera!”’ 


These are but a few of the uses to which Samaniego puts the ‘pie 
quebrado’ in his Pdébulas, but they suffice to indicate with what flexibility 
and exactness he handled free verse. How much he owes to La Fontaine 
in this respect it is difficult to say. Since the French fabulist was ad- 
mittedly one of his models ** and since he was the greatest master of 
free verse ever to employ it in the fable, it seems almost certain that 
Samaniego borrowed from him at least part of his technique. But 
whatever he may have taken from his sources, his practice shows that he 
was original enough to make his borrowings his own. These few ob- 
servations give some indication of his skill in accomplishing the assimila- 
tion of form to sense, in subordinating the line to the idea. 


Rosert J. Niess 
Mundelein College 


“TIT, 6; see also I, 5, 10, 12; II, 4, 11, 16; III, 14; IV, 11, 17, 23. 
% TX, 18; see also I, 5. 


uw... elegi para mis modelos . . . después de Esopo, a Fedro y a La 
Fontaine.” Prélogo to the Fdbulas, p. 10. 
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SP. QUEJARSE ‘COMPLAIN.’—OS. QUEXAR ‘CONSTRAIN’ 


Jup’s derivation of quejar from the type *questiare, supposedly due to 
a cross between quaerere and queror,' has been supported by Mack Single- 
ton? and opposed by Lawrence Poston, Jr.,3 whose phonetic objections 
are controverted by Castro. Castro holds that while the type *questiare 
probably did develop the reflex *quegar, which has not been preserved, the 
resultant quexar should not be regarded as violating phonetic law, since 
“phonetic tendencies were far from being absolute.” I find the Jud- 
Singleton-Castro theory objectionable first because it is, after all, hazar- 
dous from the point of view of phonology, and secondly because the mean- 
ing of quaerere, ‘seek,’ is not clearly reflected in any of the numerous 
examples of OS. quexar, quexado, ete., which Singleton quotes.® 

Spitzer,® in a four-page article which is not mentioned by any of the 
above-named scholars, remarking that OS. quexar meant ‘ contraindre, 
mettre dans une situation de contrainte’ and ‘ estimular, impeler,’ proposes 
as the etymon *quassiare, which is defined in REW (3rd ed.) as ‘ zerbrechen.’ 
Spitzer posits the phonetic series “ *quassiare > *quaissar > quejar d’aprés la 
loi de Millardet,” and thinks the semantie series ‘ blesser, fatiguer, éreinter’ > 
‘insister, contraindre, affliger’ satisfactory. It is not easy to challenge 
categorically any single one of the factors constituting this etymological 
theory—and this may explain why Castro has not attempted to refute it, 
since it is hard to imagine that he has not read it—yet Spitzer’s conclusion 
remains quite dubious because the “loi de Millardet” is not definitely 
established, and the assumed semantic shift from ‘break up’ to ‘con- 
strain,’ while conceivable, is not sufficiently supported by analogies to 
seem plausible. 

It is thus certainly fair to affirm that the etymology of Sp. quejarse 
remains obscure. In the interest of clearness it may be pointed out that 
Spitzer’s assumption that the etymon of OS. quexar meant ‘ to be in a state 
of constraint ’* should obviously be corrected, not only to agree with his own 
definitions quoted above, but also in view of the semantic evidence compiled 
by Singleton, who says: * “It will be observed that quexar is used (1) as 
transitive and (2) as reflexive-reciprocal. No cases of purely intransi- 
tive use have been observed.” The numerous definitions of OS. quexar 
suggested by Singleton, including ‘ press someone to do a thing,’ ‘ prevail 
upon,’ ‘trouble,’ ‘harass,’ ‘afflict,’ ‘overcome,’ ‘coax,’ ‘prod,’ ‘ incite,’ 

1 Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, II, 25. 

2 Hispanic Review, 1938, VI, 206-210. 

8 Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 75. 

4 Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 169. 

5 Article cited, HR, VI, 210. 

6 Revista de filologia espaftola, 1937, XXIV, 30-33. 

? Article cited, RFE, XXIV, 32: ‘‘j’admets comme sens originaire celui 
de ‘estar en aprieto’.. .’’ 


8 Article cited, HR, VI, 206. 
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‘compel,’ are readily connected with the sense of ‘constrain’; and this 
meaning may be found in VL *coazare, which I assume to have existed as 
a variant of Latin coactare, the latter word being attested twice in Lu- 
eretius with the meaning of ‘ constrain.’ 

We may therefore regard the old etymology quexar < coazare as for- 
mally correct, but the etymon must be defined as meaning ‘constrain’ 
instead of ‘ croak.’ 

The phonology of the derivation of quexar from coazare ‘croak’ is, 
to be sure, disputed by Nicholson,® who thinks that coazare should have 
given *cuejar. However, this contention is contradicted by Tuttle,’® whose 
citation of the parallel development of hac + eccum ille > aquel, not *acuel, 
seems quite pertinent, although Nicholson in his rejoinder ™ asserts that 
“ aquel is merely an example of the elision of a final vowel... .” In view 
of the semantic attractiveness of the etymology “coarare (= coactare) 
> quexar > quejar(se), which I now propose, it to me that Nichol- 
son’s view of the phonology involved, since it must assured]7 be regarded 
as supported by very little evidence, should be rejected. 

C. C. Rice 

Catawba College 


® Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 74f. 
10 Hispanic Review, 1937, V, 349. 
11 Article cited, HR, VII, 75. 
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REVIEWS 


El libro, la imprenta y el periodismo en América durante la dominacién 
espanola. Por José Torre Revello. Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, 
Publicaciones del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, nim. LX XIV, 
Buenos Aires, 1940: 269 + cexxxviii +-19 pages. 

Here is one of the best of the excellent series of monographs published 
from time to time by the Institute of Historical Research of the University 
of Buenos Aires under the distinguished editorship of Dr. Emilio Ravignani. 
It is, in fact, a monumental work on certain aspects of the cultural his- 
tory of colonial Spanish America, and anyone seeking a better understand- 
ing of that period and its relation to Spanish letters cannot afford to 
overlook this important contribution. Based largely on documents un- 
covered by the author during his seventeen years in the General Archives 
of the Indies at Seville, much of this volume has the value of source ma- 
terial. Of the three related topics studied, the circulation of books, the 
introduction of the printing press, and the beginnings of journalism in 
the Spanish colonies, the first utilizes the most original and relatively » 
unexploited data. But the closely packed information on all three sub- 
jects supplied in the author’s text, in his copious foot-notes which, at times, 
almost crowd the text off the page, and in the appendix of documents 
occupying a little less than one half of the entire volume, gives this study 
an almost encyclopedic character. The lengthy, classified bibliography 
and forty full-page illustrations of rare books and early manuscript book- 
lists contribute still further to this impression. 

The six chapters may be divided into those offering a compact synthesis 
of the subject treated, and those more clearly based on new documentary 
material. Chapters 1, 4, and 5, dealing respectively with “La intro- 
duecién y legislacién de la imprenta en Espajia,” “La introduccién de la 
imprenta en América,” and “ Origenes del periodismo” are mainly de- 
rived from printed works familiar to most specialists and are excellent 
summaries. The indispensable writings of José Toribio Medina and 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbaleeta are fundamental sources of the discussion of 
the printing press in the colonies. The treatment of early journalism 
omits consideration of the hojas volantes or random news sheets appear- 
ing at irregular intervals during the two centuries after the Conquest, and 
begins with the more genuine periodicals which did not flourish until the 
eighteenth century was well advanced. A systematic study of the con- 
tributions to these journals and their influence on colonial thought is still 
needed. 

Chapters 2, 3 and 6 on “ Las disposiciones generales sobre el libro y 
la imprenta en América,” “La cireulacién del libro en América,” and 
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“Libros que cireularon libremente en América en el siglo XVI” respec- 
tively are products of more intensive research and, by their subject mat- 
ter, are probably of greater interest to readers of the Hispanic Review 
since a flood of light is thrown on the dissemination of Spanish classical 
literature in the overseas possessions. Any lingering doubts as to the es- 
sential tolerance of Peninsular authorities with respect to the shipping 
of fiction and secular writings to the Indies are effectively dispelled by 
Sr. Torre Revello’s study. 

The author begins his account of book legislation with the well known 
royal decree of April 4, 1531 (the exact text is reproduced in the Appen- 
dix) banning “ ystorias vanas y de profanidad como son el amadis y otros 
desta calidad” in the newly won realms of the Crown. While this is 
probably the first official cédula on the subject, it is perhaps of interest 
to call attention to an earlier proscription in 1506 reported by Fernando 
Montesinos in his Anales del Peri (Madrid, 1906, 2 vols., vol. I, p. 17) 
in which the King ordered that “... no se consintiesen bender libros 
profanos ni de vanidades ni de materias escandalosas . . .” in the Indies. 
Despite frequent reiteration of the royal will in this matter, however, the 
law was ineffective, possibly owing to the fact that it was aimed primarily 
to avoid confusion in the minds of the Indians who, at first, were encour- 
aged to learn to read. Later legislation is directed more and more toward 
works attacking the Catholie religion or revealing too much geographical 
knowledge of the New World to covetous enemies of Spain; imaginative 
as well as more philosophical and scientific writings passed freely and 
without restrictions. 

Chapter 3 describes the machinery of the book-trade with the Indies, 
including the censorship exercised at Seville before embarkation and at 
the ports of debarkation, the intervention of the Inquisition, the inspection 
of book-shops, and the size and character of a few colonial libraries. The 
diffusion of prohibited books, particularly those of French philosophers 
toward the close of Spanish rule, is also touched upon. Strict enforce- 
ment of bans tended to be sporadic and even proscribed theological and 
philosophical works found their way into the colonies as contraband. 

The final chapter cataloguing the most frequently noted works in 
sixteenth century book-shipments to the Indies and later is, in some re- 
spects, the most interesting to students of Spanish letters. It reads like 
a roster of the Siglo de Oro. Unfortunately, data on these shipments 
early in the century, though they go back as far as 1501, are scanty and 
it is not until 1583 that detailed records are available in the manifests of 
the annual fleets. Omitting the large consignments of theological and 
juridical works which figure prominently in these documents, the author 
lists only the most frequently appearing fictional and secular writings, 
and the titles he indicates check closely with the reviewer’s findings in 
similar investigations. In the novel the whole tribe of Amadis, Palmerin 
and their imitators was known to colonial readers and the fantastic ad- 
ventures of these imaginary heroes created a demand for other exotic and 
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sentimental tales such as Contreras’ Selva de aventuras, Cervantes’ La 
Galatea, and other pastoral works, though Sr. Torre Revello does not 
report any novels of Lope de Vega. Less prolix stories, such as Roberto 
el diablo, Historia del Rey Canamor, Tablante y Ricamor, La Doncella 
Teodor, Historia de la linda Magalona, ete., had enormous sales. More 
realistic representatives of the genre—La Celestina, Lazarillo de Tormes 
and, at the very end of the century, Guzmdn de Alfarache—have con- 
spicuous places on the lists. Translations of Ariosto, Boiardo, Petrarch, 
Sannazaro, as well as the ancients, dot the registros or manifests. Chron- 
icles, history, narrative poetry, including the Lusiadas of Camoens, plays, 
particularly of Lope de Rueda and Juan de la Cueva, geography, treatises 
on music, architecture, surgery, philosophy, law, science, etc., are well 
represented by titles well known to students of Spanish letters. Space 
is limited and it is unnecessary to name them all. Sr. Torre Revello men- 
tions an oft recurring item “Luis Vives” (p. 236, n. 10) and, since no 
further indication is given, doubts that it refers to the famous Erasmist, 
Juan Luis Vives. The reviewer has encountered this same title many 
times, often as “ Juan Vivas,” and believes that it applies to the Instruc- 
cién de mujeres for which, apparently, much need was felt in the colonies. 

The Appendix contains source material of first importance in the form 
of 97 documents, most of them hitherto unpublished. Ranging chrono- 
logically from April 4, 1531 to June 18, 1817, they relate chiefly to leg- 
islation concerning books and include nearly a score of registros of book 
shipments dispatched from Seville, thus extending considerably available 
material for an intensive study of the transmission of Spanish culture to 
the new world. Students of Lope de Vega will find interest in Doe. 35 
in which the Council of the Indies, apparently at the instigation of the 
historian, Antonio de Herrera, ordered the gathering up of all copies of 
La Dragontea because of the unreliability of Lope’s account of events 
narrated. 

With the wealth of basic documents thus placed at the reader’s disposal 
it will seem ungrateful to point out a small lack in this imposing array of 
material. The story of the shipping of books from Spain is convincingly 
told and the documents clearly disprove the alleged policy of obseurantism 
attributed to Spanish colonial rule. Probably additional proof is un- 
necessary, but the inclusion of more book-lists and records drawn from 
American archives and testifying to the actual receipt and circulation of 
books in the colonies would supply the final bit of evidence. Such com- 
plementary documents are available and Sr. Torre Revello includes one, 
the inventory of a gift of books by an archbishop of Buenos Aires to 
Fray Hernando Lépez in 1628 (Doe. 43). More, however, should be 
published as they greatly facilitate a study of literature actually read in 
the colonies and incontrovertibly establish the contention which the present 
invaluable monograph so ably demonstrates. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 
Brown University 
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Baltasar Gracién, El Criticén. Edicién critica y comentada por M. 
Romera-Navarro. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia: 
Vol. I, 1938: vi-+ 404 pages; Vol. II, 1939: 383 pages; Vol. III, 1940: 
507 pages. 

To deal adequately with Gracién, one of the most wittily recondite 
men of his century—is a matter of great difficulty, in which the price of 
understanding is constant alertness. The editor’s vigilance must cover a 
wide field with unusual thoroughness: the classics, the Bible and Spanish 
literature, history in fact and fable, and the contemporary politics of all 
Europe: the vast reaches of Spanish lexicography and its tangle of proverb 
and phrase; and over this wide cultural expanse he must watch the light- 
ning play of a powerful mind, illuminating in sudden, brilliant flashes 
range after range of unsuspected meaning. Nor do these flashes reveal 
merely superficial patterns, for, as the editor points out (I, 31) Gracidn 
junto al ingenio posee el genio amplio y poderoso. Gracifn may have 
ignored Cervantes, a man of genio rather than ingenio, but it would be a 
mistake to set up the author of the Criticén as an artificial foil to a 
supremely natural Cervantes, for Gracian’s solid, lifelike allegory, tran- 
scending the brittle cleverness of the agudeza, should be regarded, in the 
terms of Giordano Bruno, not as an external adornment, but as a substitute 
for thought itself. 

There were two inadequate editions of the Criticén, but such a book, a 
landmark in a series of perhaps half a dozen since the Cid, deserved an 
outstanding edition, and we may say with gratitude that it has found at 
last the editor it deserved. Professor Romera-Navarro’s erudition and his 
admirable industry are manifest, yet even these might have been unavailing 
but for his ingenious understanding, or rather a kind of ‘ Einfihlung,’ 
which subtly guides him among complex symbols and allegories, long con- 
sidered stale and outmoded, until the value of the ciphers is revealed once 
more and the transcendence of the thought can be recognized. For we are 
beginning to recognize more generally that all this elaborate symbolism is 
like a partly lost language—and that no one ean do full justice to Gracian, 
or Géngora or even Quevedo, who cannot “ think” classical mythology and 
“read” the emblems of Alciato. 

The text is entirely reliable, although it cannot be strictly called critical, 
sinee while mentioning various editions, it uniformly follows the readings of 
one edition chosen beforehand, that of Madrid 1658, the last one the author 
could have personally revised. Of the characteristics and possible impor- 
tance of the Lisbon edition of 1656 nothing is said. Naturally one does 
not expect a complete study of the author’s life and works as an introduc- 
tion to one of his books, be it the major one, yet even as they stand, the 
liminary Vida, Doctrina y critica and Estilo are disappointing, especially 
the first, chiefly on account of its indiscriminately apologetic attitude. The 
editor’s attempt to show, against the late Coster, that Gracidn’s duties at 
Tarragona implied no disgrace seems to me unconvincing, and the attitude 
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of Gracian’s superiors, incensed by his disobedience yet somewhat awed by 
his success, not very well set forth. For full comprehension, it would 
appear, there was a definite need to interpret, if not the author’s ethies, 
then at least his cool analytical technique, in terms of the policies of the 
Society of Jesus. Even in James Joyce the mark of its training is plain. 
Again, while literary sources are ably discussed, the historical development 
of the fascinating primitivistic theme is practically ignored, in fact re- 
duced to one note (56, I, 111). Among the studies on Gracian there is 
no mention of Croce’s I Trattatisti italiani del “ concettismo” e Baltasar 
Gracién, Napoli, 1899. The chapter entitled Evolucién de la critica, al- 
though not literally restricted to the reception of the Criticén, is interest- 
ing; but in a general way it might be said that the editor has not made 
full use of the wealth of exact knowledge about Gracidn’s thought which 
his own commentary has brought to light. That will be for later. 

In writing a commentary it is diffieult for an editor to know how far 
to go. More than once Romera-Navarro, treating of matters a cultured 
Spaniard might know, will explain them for the sake of muchos extran- 
jeros amantes de nuestras letras (II, 328); in other cases notes are very 
full, then again, it would seem, disappointingly brief, even for those who 
need no special consideration. But in all eases they are reliable, abundant 
and unobtrusively helpful, and written with an effortless amenidad, which 
places their author in the company of such commentators as Adolfo 
Bonilla and Francisco Rodriguez Marin. Especially clever are such notes 
as 96, II, 135 and 145, II, 243. Personally I should have weleomed more 
detail on certain subjects such as the rémora (II, 80), which was much in 
the thought of those generations, or the land of cucafia (II, 87), an impor- 
tant part of the geography of escape, on Gracidn’s coneeption of genio 
and ingenio (a fundamental idea, all too briefly discussed in II, 96). 
There is a good deal of repetition of smaller notes on luego, tal vez, otro, 
espantar, platico, lograr, repetir and the like, but that may be helpful to 
the casual reader. There is no show of technical erudition in the notes 
on linguistic matters, yet they show wide information and good judgment 
and, properly indexed as they are, they should prove very welcome to 
students of historical grammar. 

Altogether, we have here a splendid piece of research, worthily pre- 
sented by the University of Pennsylvania Press, and on which the author, 
his university and the American Council of Learned Societies which sup- 
ported its publication may be sincerely congratulated. The outside world, 
in days like these, may take little notice of such events, but the Criticén, 
if it could speak, might say with Andrenio: comencé a desenterrarme, para 
nacer de nuevo. 

The following marginal notes were jotted down during a careful read- 
ing of these three volumes, first as a mark of genuine interest, and also 
heeause the literary, linguistic and general information scattered in com- 
mentaries on Spanish elassies, especially of the Golden Age, is growing so 
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abundant and valuable that it raises hopes for an eventual integration, a 


prospect which endows the smallest significant additions with a certain 
value. 


I, 103 Gracidn’s choice of the word crisi, lexicologically well explained 
by the editor, should also be considered as part of a protracted con- 
test, especially among satirical prose-writers, to avoid the hackneyed 
term capitulo and find new and striking equivalents for it. Gracian’s 
El Héroe, it will be remembered, was divided into primores. As early 
as 1524 Francisco Delicado divided his Lozana andaluza in mamo- 
tretos. Villalén’s Crotalén (1557) falls, rather aptly, into Cantos del 
Gallo. Suarez de Figueroa preferred alivio (E] Passagero), Espinel 
descanso (Marcos de Obregén), Lifan y Verdugo escarmiento (Guia y 
avisos), Matias de los Reyes aviso (El curial del Parnaso, 1624), Cas- 
tillo Solérzano estafa (Las harpias de Madrid, 1631), Vélez de Guevara 
tranco (Diablo cojuelo), Antonio Enriquez Gémez transmigracién (El 
siglo pitagérico, 1644), Diego Saavedra Fajardo empresa (Idea de un 
principe cristiano, 1655), Torres Villarroel, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, trozo (Vida). 

I, 103 Ndufrago Critilo encuentra con Andrenio. Until some examples 
of omission of the definite article by Gracién are adduced, it may be 
argued that Ndufrago should rather be considered as an attribute and 
followed by a comma. 

I, 113 araiiando los penascos, que pudieran ablandarse con la sangre que 

_de mis dedos corria. It seems likely that, when writing of rocks sof- 
tened by blood, the idea in the author’s mind was one familiar to all three 
of that marvelous triumvirate: Quevedo-Géngora-Gracién, namely that 
diamonds were softened by he-goat’s blood (Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. XX, 1; 
XXXVII, 59; Solinus, Collectanea, ed. Mommsen, 214; Isidorus, Ori- 
gines, XVI, 13; XII, 1. For Quevedo, ef. Buseén ed. Castro, 217; 
Géngora, Obras poéticas, ed. Foulché-Delbose, I, 224 and D. Alonso, 
La lengua poética de Géngora, I, 23. Cf. also Herrera’s Controversia 
sobre sus anotaciones a las obras de Garcilaso (Bibliéfilos Andaluces) 
II, pp. 53, 151f. and P. Hurtado de la Vera (1572, Orig. de la novela, 
III, 354): maldito sea metal que assi enternesce, que mds sangre de 
cabrén es menester para labrar diamantes. 

I,118 Abri los ojos a la que comengava a abrir el dia. Although several 
editions printed a lo que the editor accepts a la que ‘ sobrentendiéndose 
hora probablemente.’ A lo que, although still surviving in Spanish 
America (cf. Cuervo, Bu Hi, I, 43; Pietsch, HMP, I, 40; Roman, 
Chilenismos, III, 325), was probably not very common, but a la que, 
possibly produced by a lo.que and the suggestion of hora or vez, is a 
rare construction. There are a few examples in Avellaneda’s Quijote 
(ef. BAE, XXVIII, 80 4 la que Uegaban a tiro de arcabuz della 81 
A la que estaban en esto, ete.) and it is still heard in Cuenca (cf. Lépez 
Barrera, Areaismos y barbarismos de la provincia de Cuenca, Cuenca, 
1912, p. 11). It is evident that we are not dealing here with a case of 


zeugma. 

I, 198 pocos son los que llegan a ser personas: qual y qual, un Conde de 
Penaranda. . . . The form qual y qual (with the conjunction y) is also 
insélita, and apparently unrecorded in the sixteenth century, when, 
however, quien y quien was in use (cf. Keniston, Syntax of Castilian 
prose, The sixteenth century, 14.172). 

I, 203 lleva por apoyo el torcimiento en aquella flexible vara. Besides 
the general explanation of torcimiento, a reference to the idiom torcer 
la vara (ef. Cervantes, Quevedo) might be useful. 
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I, 203 toca primero para oir después. An explanation of the tormento 
de toca would not be superfluous here, although there is a very brief 
note on the subject later (III, 45). 

I, 205 Cavallo desorejado, y no por culpas suyas. The editor remarks: 
“ suyas, del caballo, se sobrentiende, que no lo habria metido en ninguna 
accién de guerra.” The author’s sly intention might have been to sug- 
gest that the horse’s ears were cropped, but not because he (the horse) 
had been punished for thievery. 

I, 205 dorado espadin en solo el nombre. Perhaps the gilt swords, cast 
in one piece, which are now worn, it seems, by certain diplomats, were 
already in use. 

I, 207 y como acabada la guerra quedarian sin oficio ni beneficio, ellos 
popan al enemigo porque papan dél. It is true that popar-mimar can 
make good sense here; but, instead, or perhaps beside this interpreta- 
tion, there is the more obvious one connected with the proverb, evidently 
in the author’s mind here: Quien a su enemigo popa, a sus manos 
muere, in which popar-despreciar can be taken in the double meaning 
of to scorn or to decline to fight. 

I, 201 ff. The picture of Verdad abused and maltreated by all kinds and 
conditions of men, and her flight into the unknown, seems to be part 
of a tradition well-known in Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and told most effectively by the Italian humanist Maffeo Vegio 
in his ‘ Dialogus inter Alithiam et Philalethen,’ of which there were at 
least half a dozen editions before 1500. At the end of the dialogue 
(which is really, for the main part, a treatise on poetics), Alithia 
(Veritas) recounts her wanderings after being sent out from Heaven: 
in Hell she found high respect and on Earth the soldiers left her in 
peace, but the merchants on the sea gave her the lash, the peasants and 
clerics beat her, tradesmen deceived her, children threw stones, civil 
servants and courtiers put her in jail and tortured her, till she finally 
fled into the desert. 

I, 220 famosa por su artificio, injuria de Juanelo. . . . One of the earliest 
descriptions is probably Villalba’s in his Peregrino eurioso, 1577 (ed. 
Madrid 1886-89), I, 195 ff. Cf. also N. Magén, Juanelo Turriano y el 
famoso artificio de Toledo, Semanario pintoresco espafiol, 1839, pp. 
229ff., 238ff. and specially the detailed study by L. de la Escosura, 
artificio de Juanelo y el puente de César. Madrid, 1888. Incidentally, 
why injuria de Juanelo? Something like gloria would make better 
sense. 

I, 229 cras. It may be too much to say that cras was [voz] muy rara en 
la época clésica. Several examples could be added to those given by 
the editor; Valdés (Didlogo de la lengua, ed. Montesinos, p. 146) still 
recommends it in preference to mafiana: “ Por maiiana diré cras pues 
me da licencia el refranejo que dize: Oy por mi y cras por ti.” 

I, 231 Unas [tiendas] vendian borra y més borra para hazer parecer, para 
suplir faltas awn de las mismas personas. . . . There is evidently an 
allusion here to persons designated as perniborras, who wore artificial 
stuffed calves. The reader may remember the legs of Don Juan in 
Alareén’s La prueba de las promesas (BAE, XX, 435): sin milagro 
les dié San Felipe pantorrillas. 

I, 244 de los titibilicios, cascaveles y esquiroles hazia hombres de assiento. 
Whether titibilicio means mico is doubtful. The word should rather be 
connected with the mischievous devil Tutivillus, Tytivillus, well-known 
on the mystery-stages of Northern Europe during the late Middle 
Ages, who appears in a French Assumption of the fifteenth century 
(Petit de Julleville, II, 471) and in German Passions (ef. Duriez, La 
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théologie dans le drame religieux en Allemagne, p. 103), in the mo- 
rality of Mankind, and in the Towneley plays (ef. L. W. C 

The Devil and the Vice in English Dramatic Literature before Shake- 
speare, p. 45 f.). Luis Vives, who was an interested spectator of 
dramatic performances (witness his graphic description of a Passion- 
play in his commentary to Augustine’s ‘ City of God’, Basel, 1522, 1555; 
in J. H. H.[ealy]’s translation, London, 1610, L. VIII, cap. 27, p. 
337), and varied his sojourn in England (1523-1528) with visits to 
Bruges, very probably remembered this comical devil when (as our 
editor noted) he named a character in one of his dialogues (Exercita- 
tiones linguae latinae, Breda, 1538) Titivilitius. Indeed, like the devil 


timidity and generally behaves as a puer perditus. 

I, 254 mo sdlo de diablura, pero de santidad. . . . A note on no sélo... 
pero would hardly be superfluous. According to Keniston 40.855 the 
earliest instance of the modern sino in such constructions occurs al- 
ready in Guevara’s Menosprecio de Corte. 

I, = ve de saludadora, . . . A note explaining saludadora would 

useful. 

I, 255 el gato con barba a lo romano, con hechos de tal. Rather than con 
hechos de gato, that is de ladrén, this might mean: con hechos de 
romano, that is: giving the impression that his actions would be as 
roman (cf. hecho romano, de Romanos) as his false beard. 

I, 260 aparecié una hurca més furiosa que la de Orlando. . . . It seems 
probable that the variant of 1651: Huerca, for the Orlandine monster 
(also orca) and perhaps the masculine form used by Fr. Diego de 
Hojeda, were induced by huerco, infierno, diablo (Lat. Orcus). The 
Germania used the feminine huerca for justicia (cf. Salillas, ‘ El de- 
lineuente espaifiol, El lenguaje’ (p. 292). Valencian urqueses celestinas 
(ef. Roig, Spill o libre de les dones, ed. Roque Chabas, Barcelona, 1905, 
pp. 28, 45) might also be the Castilian urca. 

I, 274 la ocasién es calva. . . . The best reference for this would be the 
studies of Professor Patch on the tradition of the goddess Fortuna 
(Northampton, 1922, ete.). 

I, 277 y haze la salva en lo que ha de comer. For hacer la salva ef. A. 
Castro, in Mélanges A. Thomas, Paris, 1927, pp. 89-94. 

I, 289 con pandtico terror. I agree with the editor that we should read 
pandtico, all the more readily since p for f (Greek phi) is found not 
only in pantasma, but in pantasia, panfarrén, espera, emisperio. There 
is a variant panico, and it seems quite likely that the thought of the god 
Pan was in the author’s mind. The whole passage points to that, and 
it may be remembered that Pedro Mexia, whom Gracifn knew very 
well, associated Pan and fantasma: after translating the famous pas- 
sage of Plutarch on the ‘death of Pan,’ he added y tambien Pan quiere 
decir trasgo o fantasma de noche (Silva de varia leecién, ed. Anveres, 
1903, p. 431). 

I, 291 su fantdstica nacionalidad. The semasiology of fantasia, in its 
original Italian meaning (ef. Valdés, Didlogo, pp. 22, 134), confirms 
the editor’s interpretation of fantdstica as presuntuosa. In the various 
notes on the peculiarities of nations it should be helpful to refer to 
Herrero-Garcia’s Ideas de los espafioles del siglo XVII (Madrid, 1930). 

I, 296 Toledo .. . escuela del buen hablar. . . . In spite of his wit and 
learning there is something curiously provincial about Gracién. Toledo 
as escuela del buen hablar had long ago been superseded by Old Castile, 


Tytivillus, who distracted nuns from their prayers, Titivilitius tempts 
other children to play games instead of going to school, jeers at their 
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and indeed all local standards had eee after Cervantes (cf. 
Menéndez Pidal, El] lenguaje del siglo XVI, ad finem). Of course, 
crities might not notice this. In Luis de Carvalho’s ‘Cisne de Apolo’ 
(Medina del Campo, 1602, fol. 172 vo. f.) the author still approves 
la comun opinion, que el hombre de Toledo ha de declarar la duda, que 
cerca de los vocablos vuiere; and schoolmasters like Juan de Luna 
(Didlogos familiares, 1621, Dial. XI) or Franciosini (1626) would 
continue to repeat it, and Agustin de Rojas, Cervantes, Lope and 
Tirso and even Rojas Zorrilla would inevitably connect it with any 
mention of Toledo, but in 1651 it was definitely cursi to do so. 

I, 322 gracioso . . . galan, gustoso, gallardo, grato y grande. . . . Those 
six G’s reproduce in part those of Lope’s sonnet praising Gracidn 
Dantiseo’s Galateo espafiol (1632; ef. Gallardo, Ensayo, III, 117): 
Llémese el Cortesano que la trajo/ Gustoso, general, gracioso, grato,/ 
Gracian, galan, gallardo, Galateo. The subsequent five Efes (feo, fiero, 
furioso, falto y falzo), which came to nine in Alemdn, were only three 
in Tirso (Don Gil, III, 6) but were generally five (cf. Jerénimo de 
Alealé, Alonzo, mozo de muchos amos, cap. iv, ete.). For other tra- 
ditional alphabetical games cf. Rodriguez Marin’s ‘ Diseurso de recep- 
cién leido ante la Real Academia Sevillana de Buenas Letras,’ Sevilla, 
1895, and his ‘ Burla burlando,’ Madrid, 1914 (2 ed.), pp. 297-304. 

I, 334 Dié una tan descompuesta risada. The word risada was already 
used by Torres Naharro, Ymenea (Introito). 

I, 366 patios y mentideros. . . . Besides the most famous of them, the 
Gradas de San Felipe, described by Vélez de Guevara as mentidero de 
los soldados, others, rather uncertainly identified by Monreal (Cuadros 
viejos, Madrid, p. 446 f.) as mentidero de representantes, mentidero 
‘inculto’ de las Maravillas, might have been mentioned. Patios also 
were definitely identifiable. Salas Barbadillo (Corrececién de vicios, 
Obras, I, 63) along with the soldados de la Lonja de San Felipe men- 
tions los pretendientes del patio de Palacio. 

I, 384 los anacoretas, los monjes (con e digo) porque ellos saben lo que 
vale y aprovecha el callar. I am obliged to disagree here with the 
editor’s suggestion. To me the parenthesis seems to draw attention 
to the fact that after mentioning anacoretas, with its feminine-looking 
ending, he definitely wishes to say monjes, not monjas, whom it would 
be ridiculous to include among those who can keep silence. There is 
little to recommend the hypothesis that the author was thinking of 
O.Sp. menges (médicos), and no indication that physicians were ever 
noted for keeping silent. 

I, 385 El que apaia piedras, ne haze y no dize, el que haze su negocio 
. . » compra el callar. I confess inability to see the apafiar as labrar 
(was it ever applied to stones?) and asir, coger; and the reader might 
need to be reminded of the proverbs in the author’s mind: Yo que me 
callo, piedras apato (Santillana) or El callar vence para negocios, y en 
todo en general (Correas); and Quien calla, piedras apaia (P. Vallés). 

I, 390 né facilita el parto como la del dguila. . . . I am tempted to add 
that this stone is mentioned already by Mena as part of the ingredients 
in magic concoctions: e de aquella piedra que sabe adquerir/ el aguila 
cuando su nido fornege (Laberinto, Cancionero del siglo XV, ed. 
Foulché-Delbose, I, 176; ef. Cotarelo, Entremeses, II, 364). As an ad- 
juvant in childbirth, to be placed under the right armpit (ef. Merej- 
kowski, Leonardo da Vinci, 255) or tied to the left thigh (ef. P. Hur- 
tado, Supersticiones extremefias, Rev. de Extremadura, IV, 1902, p. 
395) the pietra aquilina (French aquilin, ef. Huguet, Lexique du XVI* 
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Il, 


Il, 


Il, 


II, 


I, 


siécle, s.v.) was taken very seriously by Isabella d’Este, who wrote to 
her husband on Dee. 19, 1495, at the beginning of her second preg- 
nancy: De le due petre da P Aquila che ho, wna me porto de continuo 
adosso, Valtra mando a la Ex. V. secondo che la me recercha. (Luzio- 
Renier, Mantova e Urbino, Torino-Roma, 1893, p. 70, ». 1.) For fur- 
ther references cf. Comenius, Janua linguarum (R Hi, XXXV, 103) 
and Rom. Forsch., 1928, XIX, 144. 

49 aunque se prové a entrar.... The assumption that this was 
descuidadamente dicho por prové a entrarse may now be disproved by 
consulting Keniston, Syntax, 9.62, which shows it to be a sixteenth- 
century construction, though perhaps archaic even in the time of 
Graci4n. There might have been a note on the unusual probar ... a 
(also I, 113 Probé ... a seguir). In a general way it would seem 
preferable not to dismiss now obsolete complementary prepositions as 
mere solecismos (cf. III, 14 ete.) or the de in de cada dia (III, 155) 
as ‘ superfluous’. 

54 es imposible poder ajustar el amor a la magestad. . . . The quo- 
tation Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur,/ majestas et 
amor is from Ovid, Met. II, 846 f. 

91 los de un solo pie a lo grullo, sirviéndoles de tejado. . . . In this 
passage Gracidn is probably drawing on his memories of “Sir John 
Mandeville” in whose Travels (ed. Pollard, London, 1905) he could 
have read of los pigmeos en el aire who have oftentimes war with the 
birds of the country (p. 138); of the amazons in their land of Ama- 
zonia .. . an isle, all environed by the sea (p. 104) which Francisco 
de Orellana had in mind when he named the great South American 
river; of los que no tienen cabega, the folk of foul stature and cursed 
kind that have no heads (p. 134); los de sélo un ojo, y ésse en el 
estémago, that is the folk of great stature . .. hideous for to look 
upon ... that have but one eye, and that is in the middle of the front 
(p. 133), and finally the skiapodes, los de un solo pie a lo grullo, 
sirviéndoles de tejado, namely the Ethiopian folk that have but one 
foot. . . . And the foot is so large that it shadoweth all the body against 
the sun, when they will lie and rest them (p. 105). There were Spanish 
editions of Mandeville’s Libro de las maravillas del mundo at Valencia, 
1521, 1531, 1540; Aleal4é, 1547 and probably others, and a part of its 
contents seeped into the silvas and books of light reading of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

98 ha de venir como anillo en dedo. . . . In the form como anillo al 
dedo the phrase appears in Correas, 359, as well as in D. Quijote I, 
10; I, 20; with en in Timoneda’s Amphitrion, Se. 2. 

114 dinari, y dinari e piu dinari. . . . As Eugenio Mele pointed out 
in RFE, VIII to Morel-Fatio’s query in RFE, V, 394-396, Gracidn’s 
source for this saying was probably his well-thumbed copy of Botero’s 
Detti memorabili, Venice, 1610, where it is credited to Gian Giacomo 
Medici (not really de’ Medici), a successful Milanese pirate and soldier 
of fortune. Like other ‘historical’ sayings, however, it has been fa- 
thered on other and more notable characters. As early as 1554, in his 
Comedia Selvagia (Madrid, 1873, p. 143) Villegas attributed it to the 
Gran Capitan: Tres cosas necesarias .. . las que el Gran Capitan al 
azobispo mozdrabe senalé ... Dineros ... Dineros . . . Dineros. 
Only the year before last the late Pope Pius XI told the College of 
Cardinals in his annual Christmas address that the need in world affairs 
was: Prayers, prayers, prayers, just as Money, money, money is needed 
to make war; and this latter saying he attributed to Napoleon the 
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First. Mateo Alemén (Guzman de Alfarache, ed. Cejador, II, 359) 
had an echo of it before 1604: Dinero y mds dinero era lo que yo en- 
tonces buscaba, and in 1664 Quifiones de Benavente, who could not fail 
to know it, alluded to it in an entremés: que ha de tener ‘ piu dinare’/ 
quien quisiere mi aficién (Cotarelo, Entremeses, II, 600). Gracian 
himself paraphrased it in the Third Part (III, 63, 251) when attribut- 
ing to the Italians a preference for Placheri, placheri y mds placheri! 

II, 121 rodeado de gatos con almas de doblones propias de desalmados. 
Here one is apt to think of the technical meaning of alma: ‘lo que se 
mete en el hueco de algunas piezas de poca consistencia para darles 
fuerza y solidez’ (Ac.) and of the boy in the Gitanilla of Cervantes 
(Cineo novelas ejemplares, ed. Cuervo, 55) who brought her the notes 
with two almas, one of which was the enclosed escudo. 

II, 164 varios discursos de arbitrios. . . . Concerning this theme, of no 
little prominence in seventeenth-century thought, I should like to add to 
the references given by the author and those in Bonilla’s edition of the 
Diablo Cojuelo (p. 122, not II, 131) a mention of Manuel Colmeiro’s 
‘Diseurso de los politicos y arbitristas espafioles de los siglos XVI y 
XVII y su influencia en la gobernacion del estado,’ Madrid, 1857 and 
Dr. Thebussem’s ‘ Un arbitrio del siglo XVI. Multa sobre el indigno 
uso del tratamiento de Don’ (La Espajia moderna, Jan. 1890). Lindn 
y Verdugo mentions the arbitrios (Guia, 184) and Gerarda in Lope’s 
Dorotea (ed. Castro, 75 f.) discusses one para que vn soldado solo 
pudiesse defender la entrada en la Florida . . . a los Olandeses. It 
seems to have been for a time a European fad. In Ben Jonson’s plays 
arbitristas or projectors, as they were often called, elaborate amusing 
schemes: Meercraft in ‘The Devil is an ass,’ Il, 1 or Sir Politick 
Would-be in ‘ The Fox,’ IV, 1ff. See also ‘The staple of news,’ ITI, 
1. There was apparently in Spain a contemporary study on the subject 
(which I have not seen) by Fr. Gabriel Bolafios, ‘ Diseurso acerea de 
los arbitrios y tributos,’ Madrid, ca. 1630. 

II, 189 aquel soldado .. . conociéd al Duque de Alba, acude a la tienda 
del general, el demonio del medio dia... .It is possible that the 
Duke of Alba shared with Philip the Second the nickname which the 
citizens of the Low Countries conferred on their Spanish oppressor. 
The editor does not seem to have made this clear a continuacién, as 
promised in his note. It might not matter, anyhow, because it is likely 
that in the text demonio del medio dia refers, not to the general, but 
rather to aquel soldado, just as on p. 188 el duende de los corrillos 
refers to aquel que veis alli. Moreover Gracién might not consider it 
a compliment to mention this nickname and indeed does not seem to 
have used it here as such. El demonio del medio dia here seems to 
explain and embody the chief characteristic of the type of busybody 
the author is satirizing: one who is always present when there is no 
need of him, but always missing when he could be useful. Like the 
licenciado who en aviendo conclusiones ni es visto ni oido, so the boast- 
ing soldier (whom Cervantes would have called a churullero) el dia de la 
pelea se haze invisible. In other words, the common characteristic 
of these varieties is that they appear and disappear like phantoms, and 
that is precisely what made Gracifn describe them as duende, demonio 
del mediodia. In the same manner, in a later passage which should 
be connected with this (III, 174) Critilo speaks of those who never 
appear except at mealtimes: they also are aptly designated by the 
author as demonios meridianos. We have here, in fact, a typical 
Gracianesque transformation of the tradition of the ‘demon of midday,’ 
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based on a mistranslation of Psalm 91, 6: da:porvov peonuBpiov ying 
90] in the Greek text; the destruction that wasteth at noonday, in the 
King James version, but in the Vulgate, Psalm 91: ab. . . demonio 
meridiano. From this sprang a tradition, still alive now, which must 
have been well known to Gracidn, and which has left other traces in 
Spanish and other literatures, too many to review here; in the meantime 
the reader may refer to ‘Wéorterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens,’ 
s.v. Mittagsgespenst, and especially to F. Adolpho Coelho, ‘ De al- 
gumas tradigdes de Hispanha e Portugal,’ R Hi, 1900, VII, 417 f. 
II, 191 y el salvajaz(o]. . . . There is no reason to modify the ori 
salvajaz. Cf. Encina, Obras, 307 lladrobaz Torres Naharro, Sol 
III, 86 Andad para couardaz. 


II, 192 Mal sefial. . . . Neither descuido nor confusién: ef. Torres Na- 


harro, Didlogo 274 algun sefiial Timoneda, Com. Cornelia, Scena sexta, 
Y con vn sefial que me ha visto en la mano. 


II, 268 del bravo Carranza y del diestro Narvdéez. ... The notes on 


these two worthies are so good that they tempt me to make them even 
more complete. Among the reproductions published by the De Vinne 
Press for the Hispanic Society, and thus accessible in many of our 
college libraries, is a Cartilla y luz en la verdadera destreza sacada de 
los escritos de D. Luis Pacheco y Narvaez .. . by Nicolas Tamariz, 
Sevilla, 1696 (London 1902) and Pflandl’s ‘Spanische Kultur und 
Sitte’ prints in appendix (255-258) a chapter from Pacheco’s ‘ Gran- 
dezas de la espada.’ The discussion of the relative merits of the 
various fencing systems was heated and widely spread. Salas Barba- 
dillo in ‘El Caballero puntual’ (1614) made fun of Pacheco in de- 
seribing his rustic admirers que oyendo aquello del dngulo recto y 
obtuso abrian la boca de un palmo y hacian mas espuma que mula de 
canénigo (Obras, II, 19). Like Gracién, Juan de Robles whose ‘ Culto 
Sevillano’ was ready for the press in 1631, wryly pictured the maestro 
de esgrima, que esta todo el dia cansdndose en sus angulos y lineas . . . 
practicando todo con espada negra, y sin haber jamas desenvainado la 
blanca ni visto el acero della. . . (ed. Sevilla, 1883, p. ®). Cer- 
vantes, on the other hand, although he let Vademecum in ine ‘ Rufidn 
viudo’ make fun of his master’s obsession with lineas y posturas (the 
very words of Pacheco’s treatise), seems to have held Quevedo’s embe- 
lecador de geometria and the theoreticians in kindly esteem (cf. D. Q. 
II, 19, ed. critica de F. Rodriguez Marin, IV, 394). But, whatever 
side was taken, the circulos pachecos were discussed by noblemen and 
writers, ruffians and students (ef. ‘Entremés famoso del estudiante,’ 
Cotarelo, Entremeses, I, 182). In Ben Jonson’s ‘The New Inn’ 
(1629) Sir Glorious Tipto extols Pacheco: Don Lewis of Madrid is the 
sole master/ Now of the world ... and even Fly has heard of one 
who teaches fencing by Euclid: He does it all by lines and angles, 
colonel;/ By parallels and sections, has his diagrams. (Act II, 2.) 
In Mexico, in an auto of the year 1574, only a few years after the 
—_ of Carranza’s ‘ Philosophia de las armas’ (1569), Adulacién 

asts that Arrogancia, mi hermano, me ha dado un par de tiempos 
Carrancinos con que no se me escapa hombre que me enoje (Eslava, 
Coloquios espirituales y sacramentales, ed. Icazbalceta, Mexico, 1877, 
p. 27) and Ocio, in a later auto, boasts of his tretas de Carranza (ibid., 
132). Even in New Mexico in our own days Carranza is still the 
swordsman par excellence; in a ‘Comedia de Adin y Eva’ printed 
from a manuscript dated 1893, Apetito says to the indignant Lucifer: 
Envaine usted su espada sefior carranza ... (A. Campa, Spanish 
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religious folktheater in the Spanish Southwest, First cycle, 1934, p. 
21). Incidentally, Pacheco’s denunciation of Quevedo’s works to the 
Inquisition ca. 1630 has been discussed by Philadelphia’s Henry Lea, 
in his ‘Chapters from the religious history of Spain,’ Philadelphia, 
1890, pp. 199 f. 

II, 298 casa a toda malicia. . . . Apparently the casa a la malicia need 
not be a one story building, if the exemption was based on the number 
of rooms: they might, for instance, be very narrow. Pinheiro (Fasti- 
ginia, tr. N. Alonso Cortés, Valladolid, 1916, p. 194) writes: En Madrid 
dieron en hazer casa 4 la malicia, porque quien no tiene mas que cémara 
y cocina no debe aposentaduria, y para esto hacian una casa muy 
estrecha que después repartian con armazén 6 tablado y su camara... . 

II, 331 Esse es esse. . . . For the branding of slaves with the ese y clavo 
more information may be found in an article by J. Brooks, RR, 1928, 
XIX, 232-244. In Saavedra Fajardo’s ‘ Repiblica literaria’ (ed. G. de 
Diego, 210) Esop is described as having dos esses en las mejillas; y 
luego que le vid Erdclito, prosiguié su discurso diciendo: “ Seguid a ese 
esclavo. ... 

III, 31 Ueno de hendrijas y goteras. These goteras, rather than achaques 
in general, probably refer to the fuentes or retorios (in modern surgical 

exutorios) which were so common at the time. These fistulas, 
in which some people seemed to take pride, are often mentioned, e.g. 
in Miguel de Castro’s autobiography (Vida del soldado, ed. Paz y 
Melia, Madrid, 1900, p. 191 et passim). One also remembers la gran 
Pericona, the lamented iza of Juan Trampagos (Cervantes, El] Rufidn 
Viudo) who had enough of them to be described as wn Aranjuez! Cf. 
also Cervantes, D.Q., nueva ed. critica, V. 479. 

ITI, 64 no ay otra Jauja, ni mds cierta cucaiia en el mundo. Probably 
cucana is here meant as a synonym of Jauja and should be capitalized. 
A note on these two words would not have been amiss. 

III, 100 a todo correr venian haziendo por aquellos caminos,.. . al 
derecho y al través. . . . Possibly haziendo may not stand here for 
haziéndolo (i.e. correr), but it may be a verb hacer equivalent to mover, 
still used reflexively in such idioms as hacerse hacia la derecha, a una 
parte, a un lado, and transitively still, e.g., in Chile: haz para acd 
esta silla (Roman, Chilenismos, III, 93). 

III, 121 si el que besa la mano querria morderla. This is a variant of 
the proverb which appears as early as Juan Ruiz: mano besa ome que 
querria ver corta (st. 930) and in medieval collections (Castro, Glo. 
sarios latino-espafioles, 140; Una coleccién de refranes del siglo XV, 
RBAM, 1904, I, p. 440). Also in Nujfiez (ed. 1804, II, 402), Pedro 
Vallés, Villegas (Com. Selvagia, 125), Juan Rufo (Seiscientas apoteg- 
mas, 1596), Juan de Luna (Dial. fam., ap. Sbarbi, Refranero, I, 182), 
Caro y Cejudo (220) ete. For corta[da]s there is also quemadas (cre- 
mades in Castafieda, Refranero valencié, 37). It early became a part 
of idiom and style, as in Gracidn: ef. Alonso de Guzman, Vida (1521), 
100: beséle la mano, la cual nunca quise ver cortada; and ‘Leon Me- 
dina’ =) it among the ‘ Frases literarias afortunadas’ (R Hi, 1909, 
XX, 289). 

III, 219 para echar a un cuerdo de su casa. These words are well re- 
lated to the proverb Sunt tria damna domus . . . and a reference to 
Archer Taylor’s excellent study on the subject (Sunt tria damna domus, 
Hessische Blatter f. Volkskunde, XXIV [1926]) might be welcome. 

III, 238 dixo bien aquel gran monarca . . . Traedme quien ore con seso. 
One may doubt whether orar here is predicar and orador, orador sa- 
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grado. All the more because he is supposed to speak before the monarch 
and that there is elsewhere a special section (crisi X) for the oradores 
sagrados. Could orador here be the Renaissance orator, or ambassador? 

III, 242 En mi tiempo . .. quando yo era, quando yo hazia y acontecia. 
. . . This sentence with its massive era, and the curious idiom hacer y 
acontecer (recorded as early as the Corbacho, ridiculed by Pedro Es- 
pinosa) deserved a word of comment. 

III, 293 De verdad, sefior, que estos vuestros sabios son unos grandes 
necios, pues andan buscando por la tierra la que esté en el cielo. The 
pronoun la may refer, neither to verdad (in De verdad) nor to feli- 
cidad, which is only the general theme of the passage, but to sabiduria 
implied in sabios. 

ITI, 320 se eché un govelete. The form govelete, rather than French or 
Catalan, seems to be castiza, since Oudin and Franciosini record i 
lete, and a change of initial ¢ to g is not infrequent (cf. guchillo, gocho, 
ganivete, godorniz, golumbio, ete.). 

III, 263 Seor don Fulano! (wna palabra de una obra). I should like to 
suggest that the author meant to say, between parentheses: una palabra 
(indeterminada derivada) de una obra (no realizada). The indefinite 
Fulano (Ar. fulén; quidam) is the only name that may properly be 
used for a man who declined to accomplish anything on which a title 
could be based. Gracifn has deftly managed to charge a harmless 
muletilla with a stinging reproach at El Homroso’s personal unworthi- 
ness. Incidentally the etymology of another indefinite, citano (ef. III, 
303) which Diez connected with Lat. scitus, has now been questioned 
(ef. Steiger, BRAE, 1923, X, 52). 

ITI, 350 un modo de pinturas que si las mirdis por un lado os parece un 
‘angel. . .. A romance in the ‘ Maravillas del Parnaso’ compiled by 
Jorge Pinto de Morales, Lisboa, 1637 (fol. 4 vo.) reads: Son las dos 
como retratos de estos de traza, y de ingenio,/ que en un lado se vé un 
angel/ y por el otro un sardesco. 


JosepH E. Ginter 


Bryn Mawr College 


Bernardo de Balbuena. Biografta y critica. By John Van Horne. Gua- 
dalajara, México, Imprenta Font, 1940: 183 pages. 


In order to obtain a clear notion of the intrinsic value of this book, 
it would be advisable first of all to place it in a comparative relationship 
with the various biographical and critical studies that have preceded or 
have been contemporaneous with Professor Van Horne’s own investiga- 
tions on the subject, from the aprobacién of El Bernardo written in 1609 
by Mira de Amescua to the year 1937. The brevity of most of these 
contributions and the numerical paucity of the whole, bear witness to an 
unfortunate lack of interest in the life and works of Balbuena despite the 
high pedestal which he occupied in the literary gallery of his time. But 
what is even more striking is the fact that except for a small amount of 
aesthetic appreciation and some information of an extremely fragmentary 
or specialized nature, they are of such negligible merit that they can be 
overlooked with impunity and sine cura. Professor Van Horne’s Ber- 
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nardo de Balbuena, then, owes little or no debt to anyone: it represents 
the wine of his own vintage in the fullest figurative meaning of the phrase. 

The study is divided into seven chapters, five of which are biographical 
in character: “ Preliminares,”’ dealing with the place and date of birth of 
Bernardo, his father and mother; ‘“‘La Nueva Espafia,” or Bernardo’s 
period of residence in Mexico, his studies, his chaplaincy; ‘‘ Espafia,”’ or 
his return to Spain to obtain a more lucrative church appointment; 
‘‘Jamaica,”’ where he was abad of the island for a short time; “‘ Puerto 
Rico,” where he held a bishopric until his death. Of these, all but the 
third chapter are a revision or reprinting of previous publications in the 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, the Indice of Guadalajara, the Gleaner of 
Kingston, Jamaica, and the Puerto Rico Ilustrado. For this section the 
author draws upon widely scattered manuscript materials in Spain, 
Mexico, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, and Santo Domingo, and the published 
works of Balbuena himself. There are naturally some inevitable chrono- 
logical gaps, but, on the whole, the chronology is fairly continuous and 
well-knit. We are given an interesting portraiture of a scholarly, ambi- 
tious man, discontented with the poor environment in which he lived, 
and a victim of a relentless struggle between his two selves—the man of 
letters and the clergyman. This life-account is presented in a rigorously 
scientific manner with the element of conjecture reduced to the barest 
minimum. The last three chapters, here appearing in print for the first 
time, concern Balbuena’s chief literary productions—La Grandeza Mezi- 
cana, El Siglo de Oro and El Bernardo. In addition to an adequate factual 
description of these books and their contents, there is a sober but satis- 
fying critical estimate of their worth. There is perhaps no need of stress- 
ing at this point that, should the reader desire more details, he can readily 
find them in two other studies by Professor Van Horne—“ El Bernardo” 
of Bernardo de Balbuena, Urbana, Illinois, 1927, and Grandeza Mezicana, 
ibid., 1930. As to the Siglo de Oro, it may well be that its earliest redaction 
goes back to 1580 when Balbuena was a colegial (p. 138). But since 
strong traces of the imitation of Sannazaro’s Arcadia first begin to appear 
in the Spanish pastoral novel with Gdlvez de Montalvo’s Pastor de 
Filida (1582) and Cervantes’ Galatea (1585), it is quite possible to con- 
ceive of the Siglo de Oro as a continuation of this trend, in which case its 
composition might fall within the precincts of these two dates but still 
remain within the orbit of Balbuena’s student days. Also, there is an 
apparent echo of the Pastor de Filida (Origenes de la Novela, II, Madrid, 
1907, p. 466) in Balbuena’s ninth égloga which tends to give some addi- 
tional support to this contention. Professor Van Horne appears disposed 
to accept the words on the title-page of the 1608 edition of the work, to 
the effect that it is an imitation of Theocritus, Vergil, and Sannazaro 
(p. 144). Regarding the borrowing from Vergil and Sannazaro there is, 
of course, no question, but as to Theocritus, there is little discernible 
evidence that he made use of him. 
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Following several pages devoted to a conclusion, there is a complete 
bibliography of the documents, editions and critical and miscellaneous 
writings on Balbuena. Through an oversight, Alberto Lista’s ‘‘ Examen 
del Bernardo de Balbuena”’ is given as appearing in the Revista de Ciencias, 
Literatura y Artes, III, 1799. The correct date of the publication of the 
essay is 1856, though it was originally read before the Academia de 
Letras Humanas of Seville on September 15, 1799. But as I have stated 
above, it is hardly necessary to consult this article or, for that matter, 
any of the discussions forming a part of this third group of titles. All 
of them, without exception, are definitely superseded by the present study. 

Joserx G. 

Northwestern University 
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